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Louis and Herbert Copeland, 6 and 7, of Marion, Indiana—two sturdy, active youngsters to whom 


Quaker Oats is a nourishing daily treat. 


The Modern View of Breakfast 


A 20-second education in exactly WHAT you need for breakfast and why 


—The importance of food that ‘‘stands by’’ you 


Why Quaker Oats “stands by” 
you through the morning 


The greatest dietetic mistake today is 
a poor breakfast. Other meals are apt 
to be far better balanced. That is why 
today Quaker Oats is so widely urged. 
Few foods have its remarkable balance 
of the vital growth elements. 


Quaker Oats is the best proportioned 
of all the cereals grown. That is why it 
“stands by” you through the morning. 





HETHER or not your children measure 

x up to the mark of those photographed 
here depends largely on how carefully they 
are supplied with essential food elements. 


At breakfast that means well-balanced food 
—as deliciously served as you know how— 
which supplies the usual energy elements 
plus food’s great growth element, protein. 


Investigations reveal that many home 
breakfasts are sadly deficient in that all-im- 
portant element of growth. “Watch Your 
Child's Breakfast” has thus become a world’s 
lietetic urge to parents. 


Quaker Oats contains 16% protein—the 
“growth element’ of food. That is the ele- 
ment that builds muscle—that constitutes a 
“factor of safety” against disease. The oat 
contains more of this element than any other 
cereal grown. 


Besides its rich protein element, Quaker 
Oats is rich in minerals, and abundant in 
vitamins. 65% is.carbohydrate. It retains 
also the roughage to lessen the need for 
laxatives. 


The oat is the best-balanced cereal that 
grows. It is richer in food’s tremendously 
important growth elements than any other 
cereal grown. 


Served hot and savory, Quaker Oats sup- 
plies, too, the most delicious of all break- 
fasts—a creamy richness that no other cereal 
known can boast. 


Quick Quaker—the world’s 
fastest hot breakfast 


Your grocer has two kinds of 
Quaker Oats. The kind you have 
always known and Quick Quaker, 
which cooks in 2% to 5 minutes 
—faster than toast—and makes the 
richest breakfast now the quickest. 


Susan Bainbridge of Albemarle County, 
Virginia, helps out at apple picking time. 
Hot oats is a daily dish with her. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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Educational Secret 


By MRS. RALPH MORRIS 


HAVE two children, a girl and a boy. 

Naturally, they are everything in 
the world to me, and no sacrifice is too 
great for me to make for them. So I 
put them both in private school that 
they might have the best education 
possible. 


But after two years I had to admit 
they were not getting the best educa- 
tion possible. The children had picked 
up a smattering of reading and writing 
and numbers but it seemed ridiculously 
little for so much time, labor and ex- 
pense. They were capable, I felt, of 
greater things. 


Submerged in Public School 


I looked 
around for something better in the way 


Dissatisfied and ambitious, 


of education. A million-dollar public 
school had just been completed near us. 
It seemed to promise superlative things, 
soI sent themthere. They soon became 
submerged in a great institution—two 
only of a vast crowd to be educated “en 
masse.” So another year was wasted. 


We took a cottage at the seashore 
the next summer and I invited the son 
of an old college mate of mine to spend 
a fortnight with us. Her boy was with- 
in a few months of the age of my chil- 
dren, but, oh, how much superior he 
seemed! He was keenly alive to every- 
thing in the world about him. He de- 
voured books, he collected flowers and 
shells and butterflies, he entertained my 
children with fascinating stories from 
mythology, from history, from travel, 
from science. I would have liked to 
have had him stay all summer. How I 
wished my children could be like him! 
Naturally, my first question was, 
“Where do you go to school, Jack?” 

Jack smiled, “I don’t go to any 
school, Mrs. Morris.” 


I thought he was joking, of course, 
so I said, ‘‘ Well, what’s the secret?”’ 


‘“‘Tt’s no secret,” he replied. ‘I really 
don’t go to school at all. The school 
comes to me! It’s the Calvert School 
in Baltimore!” 

“The Calvert School in Baltimore,” 
I exclaimed. ‘“That’s a thousand miles 
away!”’ 

When the boy’s mother came to take 
him home I got all the information I 
could in regard to the school, and then 
sent for more. It was a revelation to 
me that a school could do so much and 
yet be at such a distance. 

I soon found the secret of Jack’s un- 
usual education . . . and I am not keep- 
ing it from anyone. In fact, I should 
like to shout it on the housetops, for an- 
other year has passed and my two chil- 
dren are being taught by Calvert. 
Under its instruction they are blossom- 
ing out to fulfill even their mother’s 
fondest wishes. 


Not Held Back by Class 


What a waste by comparison those 
three previous years had been! To make 
up for them I started both children 
with the first year lessons in order 
that they might not miss a single step of 
the remarkable Calvert Course. They 
do several lessons a day—just as many 
as they wish or are able to do—for 
there is no class to hold them back. It 
will not be long now ‘before they will 
have caught up to where they should be. 
Keenly interested and alive to every- 
thing in life—outshining all their 
friends and playmates, at 
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extended its instruction to include chil 
dren in every part of the world. 


Calvert Helps Children 
All Over the World 


Among its pupils are children on 
ranches in the far west, 40 miles from 
the nearest school, and children living 
in the heart of great cities, next door to 
schools. ‘It supplies the child’s whole 
equipment—books and stationery; it 
gives daily lessons in each subject, ex- 
plaining just what is to be taught and 
how it is to be taught. Its critic teach- 
ers set tests and examine each pupil’s 
daily work, ranking it and grading it 
and making kindly suggestions for im- 
provement so that the parent may know 
exactly how the child stands. 

I never believed it possible that a 
teacher could project her personality to 
give such discerning, sympathetic help 
and advice. The work is carried on at 
home with ease, taking no more time 
than I used to give the children with 
home-work help. It has been an educa- 
tion for me also, for much of the in- 
struction I never received at all or not 
until college. 

I am writing this from a sense of 
obligation to other mothers and out of 
gratitude for what Calvert School has 
done for me and mine. Every mother 
owes it to her child to investigate these 
courses. 

Send the coupon for further infor- 
mation. 





times they surprise even 
their parents with their 
knowledge and ability! 
Calvert School has spe- 
cialized in teaching young 
children for over 30 years. 
Founded by public-spirited 
citizens who wanted better 
than the best for their own 
children, it gradually 


19 Tuscany Road 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me full information about 
your Home Instruction Courses. 
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-OZYTOW N- 
ALL-STEEL DOLL HOUSES 


Modern Homes for 
“Doll Housekeeping 


- rz 
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Cozytown Cottage 
14”x 10”x 12” — $9.00 


Colonial style, cream- - 
colored shingles, brick , " — ee Cozytown Manor 
chimney, blue shutters ’ 


” ” ” 
and green roof. pemcsaecEAUNE LLL 19 SS ee 19° x 14°x 174'—$13.50 


American style, cream-colored 
stucco with green shingle roof 
and varicolored stone work. 


aia indestructible toys with real 
educational value. Approved by experts 
in child training. Planned to develop the 


: : one OT i | ROY = 
child’s creative ability. ml Ke a \ XK / Ra 
Little boys learn construction from putting : 


the houses together —little girls learn the 
art of decoration and furnishing and prin- 
ciples of home management. A toy that a8 i i 

becomes a collection of fascinating games roe 


Sy ee XY 
to keep children safe at home. : e OE 


Models as illustrated are of all-steel con- 
struction in a choice of three sizes, styles and 
attractive color schemes. All edges safely 
rounded. Supported on rubber feet to ; 
: Cozytown Mansion 
prevent scratching. They are waterproof, itn saitea 
fand f seater 24” x 18"x21"— $18.50 
weatherproo and fireproof. Safe toys that English style stucco with oak 
can be played with at all seasons of the year beams, beoken brick chimney 
indoors or out. Equipped for electricity. ee 


= 


For full information send for colored book- 
let, «Adventures in Cozytown.” If your 
dealer cannot supply you, any house will 
be sent express C.O.D. 


FRIER STEEL COMPANY Dept.A-9 
3306 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send your free booklet, “Adventures in 
Cozytown” —to 


FRIER STEEL COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








OUR FAMILY CIRCLE 


‘AST week when it was summer still 

We had a picnic on our hill. 

And, oh, we all looked very queer, 

For we dressed like our pioneer 

Ancestors did when they came to 

America when it was new. 

We sang some songs they used to sing 

And then we danced the Highland fling. 

When we played games and joined hands 

We didn’t think of different lands 

But everybody there could see 

The world is one big family. 
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"ROUND THE WORLD 


HELEN WING 


= night I took some chairs and built 
Myself a sailing boat; 
My father said he thought it was 
The finest ship afloat. 
I launched it in the hallway 
Where the floor is slippery 
And then I took my dog aboard 
And started out to sea. 


I waved good-bye to Mother 
And tightened up the sail 
While Snubby barked excitedly 
And thumped his little tail; 
Se we sailed on across the waves 
For half an hour or more 
And stopped to rest ourselves a while 
Upon each foreign shore. 


We called to a see Chinese boy 
Whose name was Ching Ling Lee 

And then we visited some friends 
Who lived in Germany; 

In Greece we met a pretty girl 
With hair of shiny black 

And when we left we promised her 
That some day we’d come back. 


We stayed a while in Java 


And Montenegro too; 

We anchored in a hundred ports 
Before the trip was through, 

And everywhere we made new friends 
From Africa to Spain, 

But when the clock struck seven times 
We sailed back home again. 
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Author of ‘“‘The Flaming Arrow,” 


AH-CHEE was a little Navajo Indian boy, who 
D lived far out in the west. The big desert 

was his home, and not far from where he 
lived was a wonderful canyon. He was never 
allowed to enter this canyon alone, for there were 
snakes to be found on the warm sandy bed in 
summer, and in winter the rains made big patches 
of quicksand that were not safe to walk upon. 

But Dah-chee liked this big canyon best of all 
play places. He loved the big dark walls, and the 
eagles’ nests high up in the 
cliffs, and the places to climb 
and hunt for little animal 
trails. Sometimes his father 
would take him into this 
wonderful place, and he loved 
these little journeys, as his 
father always pointed out so 
many interesting things. 

Most of the Navajo men 
wore beautiful belts, made of 
bright silver disks strung on 
a leather thong, and none 
were more beautiful than 
the one worn by Dah-chee’s 
father. Always he had want- 
ed one, too. He thought if 
he had one for his very own— 
well, he would be the happiest 
Indian boy in the world. 

When he became eight 
years old, his grandfather 
brought him a new bow and 
a lot of bright red arrows. 
My, but Dah-chee was hap- 
py! He had never owned 
a real bow before, and he 
danced up and down for joy. 
Out he ran into the desert and began to look for 
something to shoot at. A big cottonwood tree 
stood close by, and on the side of it, his grandfather 
tacked a piece of sheepskin. It shone white 
against the dark wood and made a good target. 
Then he set a large stone on the ground, about 
twenty feet from the tree, to mark the place where 
Dah-chee was to stand when shooting. 
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By CARL MOON 


“Lost Indian Magic,” etc. 


”? 


“To-morrow,” said his grandfather, “I go back 
to my home in the desert. In seven days I will 
come again to see you. If, when I come, you can 
shoot well enough to hit the sheepskin mark once, 
out of five shots, I will give you a silver belt. If 
you do not hit the mark, the belt will not be given 
to you. Only Indian boys who shoot well should 
wear the belt that warriors wear.” 

Then the old man went away, and each day little 
Dah-chee tried very hard to hit the mark. At 
first he couldn’t even hit the 
tree. The arrows simply 
wouldn’t go where, he was 
sure, he was aiming them. 
Then one day he found that 
he could hit the tree every 
time, and at last, on the day 
before his grandfather was to 
come again, he was able to 
hit the piece of sheepskin 
twice out of five shots. 

That day was a long one 
for Dah-chee, and he felt that 
the morrow would never 
come. He not only wanted 
the long-wished-for belt, but 
he was going to show his 
grandfather how well he had 
learned to shoot. He was 
very sure he would have no 
trouble hitting the mark, at 
least once with five arrows. 
Again and again he thought 
of how wonderful the new 
belt would look about his 
waist. Wouldn’t he be proud 
of it? 

When the long expected 
day came, he was up before the sun, testing the 
string of his bow, to make sure that it was just 
right. As soon as it was light enough to see he 
began shooting at the mark, and he kept on shoot- 
ing until his arms ached and his little legs were 
weary with running after the arrows. 

It was late in the morning when his grandfather 
rode up to the hogan, which is just the Indian name 


Sat) 
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for home. With him was a white man, a lady, and 
their little daughter. The little girl looked to be 
about Dah-chee’s own age. Parties of white people 
often came to visit the wonderful canyon, in sum- 
mer time, and as they were almost always guided 
by his grandfather, Dah-chee 
was used to seeing them stop 
at his home. 
On this particular morning 
it seemed an age before his 
grandfather had finished at- 
tending to the white man’s 
horses, and had the many 
camping things packed, for 
the party was to start up the 
canyon later in the day, after 
the lady and little girl had 
rested. But at last the old 
man came to Dah-chee, and 
seeing he held five arrows 
and the bow in his hand, he 
said, 
“Well, Dah-chee, we will 
now see how well you can 
shoot.” 
They went over to the big 
cottonwood tree, and taking 
his stand by the stone, Dah- 
chee quickly shot the first of 
the five arrows. It missed 
not only the sheepskin mark, 
but the tree as well. It may 
be that he was a little too 
excited, or too anxious; anyway he had four arrows 
left, and only one was needed to hit the mark. 
His grandfather said nothing, but waited for him 
to shoot again. The second arrow hit the tree, but 
struck the bark some distance from the sheepskin. 
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At last, when four of the five arrows had been used, 
the old man spoke kindly to his little grandson. 

“I believe you have saved the last arrow just to 
show me how easily you can hit the mark. Though 
you now have but one arrow, it is as good as ten, 
if it hits the sheepskin.” 

At his grandfather’s words, Dah-chee grew more 
calm, and his arms were more steady as he raised 
the bow for the final shot—the shot that must 
hit the mark, if he was to get the belt. Just as he 
was taking careful aim, he heard the little girl and 
her father coming. Anxious to shoot before they 
came up, he let the arrow fly a little too quickly, 
and it struck the tree far below the bit of sheepskin. 

His grandfather walked away without saying a 
word, for he was a wise old man, and knew that 
his promise to his little grandson must be kept. 
The little boy hung his head, and turned away with- 
out stopping to pick up his arrows. Then, fearing 
that the little white girl might follow him, he ran 
as fast as he could to some great rocks that stood 
far out in the desert. Dropping behind one of the 
rocks, he lay with his face to the sand, and cried 
as though his heart would break. It didn’t seem 
real, or true, that he could have missed the mark 

each time, out of the 
five shots. 
He had lain there a 
long time when he 
(Continued on page 560) 
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PROMISE OF MUSIC 


By DOROTHY ROWE 


Author of ‘The Rabbit Lantern” and ‘“The Moon's Birthday.” 


ROMISE OF MUSIC was a yellow canary bird 
Pr lived in a small black cage. He had 

a water cup that was blue and a cup for his 
millet seed that was smaller, but just as blue. And 
he and his cage lived on the big street of the Lung 
Fu Ssu Fair, at the house of the Excellent Bird Man. 
Promise of Music had no friend so wonderful as 
the Excellent Bird Man, for it was he who put 
millet and water in the two blue cups and hung 
Promise of Music out in the sunshine when it was 
warm or put a blue cover down over his cage when 
night came. 

There were many other friends for Promise of 
Music, for the little shop of the Excellent Bird 
Man and the courtyard were quite filled with cages 
of birds. Little red-throated Love Birds lived two 
by two in bamboo cages. Grey Peace- 
ful Birds with yellow spots on their tails 
and bits of gold in their 
feathers sat, fat and sleepy, 
on perches in other cages. 

There were Mongolian Larks 
that sang early, early in the 
morning, and Bager birds 
that little boys liked to buy 
and carry about on sticks. 
Out in the courtyard on good 
days there hung ten brass 
swings and on each one a ter- 
rifying macaw with curved 
yellow beak that bit and tore 
at the brass rings about his 
pink feet, or real parrots, 
green and shining and very proud 
and angry. 


White Macaw would laugh a high screaming 
laugh and hang by her beak and say, “‘ Well, well, 
the little yellow one is ready for breakfast, isn’t he? 
Good day, little Promise of Music.” She really felt 
quite friendly toward all the other birds and espe- 
cially to Promise of Music, but she did have the 
strangest ways of showing her feelings. 

As soon as he was hung safely on his own hook 
in the sunshine, Promise of Music felt quite at home 
and started to preen his feathers, puffing himself out 
like a yellow ball and then shaking himself well. 
He would spread out first one yellow wing and then 
the other, and comb them neatly with his beak. 

A bird cannot be too careful 
about these little morning 
duties, for he never knows 
when a buyer may come and 
the Excellent Bird Man may 
try to sell him for many and 
many coppers. Some birds 
came to the shop one day 
and were sold the next, and 
always on Fair days some one 
came to buy a bird. Promise 
of Music had been there long, 
long days and he often won- 
dered why he had not been 
sold. Sometimes he thought it 
was because he could not sing 
very beautifully yet, or because 
he did not keep his feathers 
clean enough, but he really be- 
lieved in his little yellow bird 
heart that it was because the Excel- 
lent Bird Man liked him especially 
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much and did not want him to go away. At least 
that seemed the only reasonable explanation for ask- 
ing three whole dollars of coppers for him whenever 
anyone came to the shop and said, “And the little 
yellow canary sells for how much?” 

Whatever the reason, Promise of 
Music was glad he had not been 
sold. He loved the Excellent Bird 
Man more than anyone else in 
all the world and he did dread 
going off with someone who 
might not remember to 
give him fresh water 
and yellow millet in 
his blue bowls every 
morning. One time 
a poor, tired, little 
Waxwing bird had 
been brought to the 
Excellent Bird 
Man’s shop to be 
cured. And when 
he had rested a lit- 
tle he told a terrible 
story. 

“O, you birds in 
the shop are lucky, I 
would say. Why, I have 
lived for three months in 
the house of a man who was 
sillier than I ever thought a 
man could be. He never did feed 
me until he was finished with his own 
breakfast.” 

“How very terrible!” chirped Promise of Music, 
and it is easy to understand how the one thing 
Promise of Music wanted least of all was to be sold. 

One day in the very early morning the Excellent 
Bird Man began to put out his birds, to clean their 
cages and to give them their breakfasts as quickly 
as ever he could. 

“There, White Macaw,” he said, “stop your 
laughter and don’t go splashing water on my clean 
blue coat. I must get your cup washed out, for 
you spit all the husks of your seed in it yesterday.” 
Then he would turn to the Grey Peaceful Birds who 
always sat so quietly in their cages, and give them 
soft, grey colored rape seeds to pick up in their 
curved pink beaks and crack. Then he would say, 
“Little tired Waxwing, here is a new fat worm for 
you. I bought a bundle of reeds just come from 
the bank of the far-off moat, and in each reed as 
I split it I found a worm for you. O, you would 
like another? That one slipped down quickly, didn’t 
it?” And Waxwing was quite happy and puffed 
up his chest and sat waiting for another worm. 

At last it was the turn of Promise of Music to be 
fed. He tripped back and forth on his perch in his 
black cage, peeping first into his empty water bowl 
and then into his empty food bowl and chirping. 
“So you have nothing to eat or to drink,” said 
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the Excellent Bird Man. ‘No water at all nor any 
yellow millet. Poor little Promise of Music, poor 
little birdie.” 

But the bird gave a long trilling whistle that 
said, “‘I am not poor, and I am hardly even hungry, 
for I just finished the last bit of my millet. You 
are so good to me, so very good. O, I hope I never 

have to leave you,” 

And the Excellent Bird Man laughed 
and said, “‘ Well, so you are learn- 
ing to sing, and you sing for 
your breakfast, is that it? 
Here, wait until I finish 
pouring in the water. 
You are not supposed 
to drink it as I pour it 
from the teapot into 

your blue bowl.” 
Promise of Music 
sang again. He real- 
ly did not know he 
could sing so nicely, 
and since it seemed to 
please the Excellent 

Bird Man very much 

he decided he must try 
again. His little yellow 
bird heart was very gay. 
He splashed water over him- 

self and cleaned his wings, 
and then suddenly he remem- 
bered the reason why the Excellent 
Bird Man was up so early. This was 

Fair Day, one of those busy, noisy days when people 
came from all over the big city to the Temple with 
the green shining roofs to buy many things. Always 
as they went in carrying big bags of coppers, or as 
they went out carrying feather dusters, or new 
brooms, chrysanthemum plants or packages of 
candy, they stopped to watch the birds in the 
Excellent Bird Man’s shop and talk of their pretty 
colors and their fine strong cages. And some 
people always came in to buy birds to take home 
to their children, and sometimes the children came, 
too, and chose the birds they wanted. The boys 
all liked Bager birds best. They never bought 
cages but always let Excellent Bird Man tie little 
strings to the Bager’s legs and fasten the strings 
to sticks. It made Promise of Music very happy 
to think of Fair Day again, and it made him wonder, 
as he always did, if some one would buy him this 
time or if he could stay with the Excellent Bird Man. 

“The Fair will soon open,” he thought, and 
chirruped to himself, “It is such a gay day that 
many people should come.” 

The White Macaw heard Promise of Music and 
she added, ‘‘This is one of the most important 
Fairs of all the year. The Fair comes every ten 
days, but no other days are so important as this 
one.” 

““Why? Why?” whistled all the other birds. And 
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White Macaw answered as she swung from her 
brass perch. ‘“‘This is the Fair before the eighth 
month’s feast and after this day comes the day 
of paying bills when all the shops and all the people 
have to pay every bill they have. I know all about 
such things, for I am an old bird and very wise, 
very wise.” 

The other birds twittered softly together about 
what she said, and all of them began to feel excited. 
Little yellow Promise of Music stood quite still on 
the edge of his millet bowl and did not eat for a 
minute. He bent his little head to one side and 
listened and thought about the Excellent Bird Man 
and then it was he heard him speak to a man who 
had just come in. 

“Yes, yes, I have not forgotten that big bill I 
owe you for yellow millet to feed my birds. I am 
sorry it is so long unpaid. I could not let the little 
things go hungry and I have not sold many just 
lately. But to-day is the big Fair, and to-day when 
the people come in to buy I shall be sure to sell 
enough, so that there will be money to pay you. 
I am sorry, I am sorry. Please excuse me and be 
patient until after the Fair.”’ 

“Poor Excellent Bird Man,” thought kind little 
Promise of Music. “I wish I could help him,” he 
sang, and then he liked the sound of his own song, 
so he sang it over and over again, a little trilling, 
warbling tune that he poured right out of his 
yellow throat. 

When the sun shone straight down at noon time 
instead of side ways across the birds’ cages from the 
east, the fair grounds were beginning to fill with 
people. They went in with bags full of coppers 
and they came out with the coppers gone but their 
hands full of lovely things they wanted very much. 
And always on their way in or on their way out, 
they stopped at the Excellent Bird Man’s shop to 
look and ask prices of pretty birds and listen to the 
songs they sang. There came a beautiful woman 
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with a crimson silk flower in her hair and a dress 
of flowered pale lavender silk and soft white hands. 
Behind her was her servant woman carrying the 
little package of sweets tied with red string, and 
the plant of a famous chrysanthemum that already 
bore fat, golden-red buds, and a twist of pink 
embroidering thread that her mistress needed. 
They had just been to the Fair, and now on the 
way home the young woman said, “‘O, I just think 
I’ll buy a bird to take home and play with. What 
kind shall I get?’’ 

The Excellent Bird Man heard her and said 
encouragingly, “I have many kinds. Won’t you 
step into my shop and look?” 

The young woman looked at all the birds, and 
White Macaw screamed at her. The young woman 
looked hardest at little Promise of Music in his 
small black cage, swinging in the sunlight. When 
Excellent Bird Man saw her looking there his heart 
gave a little leap; he could not bear to sell that 
tiny yellow bird, and yet he might get much money 
if he did, for the wee bird was singing so beautifully 
now. 

Promise of Music looked into the face of the 
Excellent Bird Man and seemed to see his thoughts. 
He tipped his head to one side and then to the 
other and thought very hard. The young woman 
said in a high, pleased voice, “‘How much is that 
little yellow canary, Birdseller?’’ and then before 
the Excellent Bird Man could answer Promise of 
Music knew what it was that should be done. He 
must make the lady know how well he could sing, 
so he opened his little yellow bill and trilled and 
warbled and sang, and the bird man looking up at 
him smiled and understood and said, “‘That little 
yellow bird is a very excellent canary, and I could 
not possibly sell him for less than four whole dollars.” 

““Well,” said the lady, “‘that seems a good bit 
of money, but, as you say, he does sing well, so 
I guess I will take him, for I have plenty of money 

[Continued on page 562} 
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THE JOLLY KOVERS 


OUR young Indians (of By W. F. HAMMOND the plank blindfolded,’’ chimed 
KF course, they weren’t real in Buck, adding hastily, “Of 
Indians, but their bodies course, they will land in a tub 











had been so tanned by the sun that you could of water, instead of overboard.” 
hardly tell the difference) lay stretched out on the “My brother Bob has a pirate suit he wore to 
sand after a glorious swim in Gull Pond. Skeets a dance last winter,” interrupted Skeets, “‘and I 





Tuttle, the oldest, was but ten years of age, while betcher he’ll give it to me if I ask him.” 


Buck Halsey, the youngest, was just past his 
eighth birthday. The other two, Fatty 
Woods and Skinny Skinner, looked just like 
their names. 

A warm sun beat down on them from a 
blue sky flecked here and there by fleecy- 
white clouds. and the scent of honeysuckle 
and fragrant marsh grass floated out to them 
from the salt meadows and woods near-by. 
Half a mile offshore a rakish schooner was 
ploughing through the whitecaps on Gardi- 
ner’s Bay on its way to the great ocean 
beyond. Maybe it was this that caused 
Skeets to get his bright idea. 

“Tell you what, fellers!’’ he cried, jump- 
ing to his feet. ‘“‘Let’s start a pirate band.” 

“Huh! Pirates have to have a ship and 
a secret cave,’ objected Fatty, wriggling his 
toes lazily in the fine, white sand. 

“T don’t mean real pirates,’ explained 
Skeets hastily, ‘“‘I mean make-believe pirates. 
And instead of hurting people and robbing 
them, we’ll make ’em happy and help folks 
like old Granny Sutton.” He _ glanced 
around at the others inquiringly. 

‘I don’t see where you get any pirate stuff 
in that!’”’ said Skinny. ‘“‘Sounds like Boy 
Scouts to me.” 

“Oh, but you wait till we get our secret 
cave, an’ black flag, an’ pirate clothes, an’ 
everything,” retorted Skeets. ‘“‘I bet we can 
think up a lot of stunts that will be fun.”’ 

“Yes, and when the other kids want to 
join, we’ll ’nitiate them and make ’em walk 














“And I'll get my daddy to give us our 
old boathouse for a cave,”’ said Fatty glee- 
fully, now wide awake. ‘‘ You know, we use 
the new one on the bay now.” 

““Attaboy!”’ cried the others. “‘That will 
be great.” 

““Now let’s go home and see what we can 
do and meet here again at high tide to- 
morrow,” suggested Skinny, and a few 
minutes later four boys were trudging 
through the woods, barefooted, on a short 
cut for the village half a mile away. 

This was on Wednesday. Saturday morn- 
ing saw a strange black flag, with Captain 
Kidd’s own design—a skull and crossbones— 
floating over the old boathouse. Curiosity 
among the other boys of the village was 
excited by the peculiar actions of those seek- 
ing admittance. Instead of walking right 
up to the door boldly, each of the four pirates 
crouched low, glanced cautiously to right and 
left, then dashed in a zigzag path to the door. 
Skeets went in first and shut the door quickly 
behind him. A moment later Fatty drew a 
wooden pistol from his belt and with the 
butt knocked twice, then three times, then 
once on the door, which immediately opened 
and let him in. The same signal was 
repeated by Skinny and Buck. 

As each one entered, the dozen or more 
boys, watching from the outside, caught 
glimpses through the door of pirate hats 
and pirate boots, pirate swords and pirate 
guns—these last, of course, of wood. Some 
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who tiptoed up to the door of the Pirate Cave, as 
the boathouse was now called, caught such words 
as “Spanish doubloons,” and “pieces of eight,” 
which everyone knows, is the sort of money that 
pirates love. Maybe those boys didn’t just ache 
to join the pirate band! Skeets, as Captain Kidd, 
found himself besieged on every hand by boys who 
wanted to enroll under the black flag and only the 
fact that the Cave could hold but fifteen or sixteen 
prevented all the boys throughout the village from 
joining. Those who did succeed in passing the 
initiation satisfactorily walked with a swagger and 
a rolling gait that only a pirate can acquire, greatly 
to the admiration of their less fortunate comrades. 

There was some uneasiness at first over this pirate 
business on the part of some of the boys’ parents, 
but Doctor Tuttle, Skeets’ father, who had been 
made an honorary member of the Pirate Band, 
quickly reassured them and before many weeks had 
passed Captain Kidd and his fellow pirates were the 
most popular boys in the village. 

For instance, one morning old Granny Sutton, on 
looking out of her back window, took off her glasses, 
rubbed them with a clean cloth and put them on again. 
She couldn’t believe her eyes at first, but yes, there 
it was,—a great pile of firewood, cut and split and 
stacked in a neat pile and on top fluttered a little 
black flag with the pirate sign on it. 

Then one Sunday morning, after the Widow Jones 
had cried herself to sleep because there was no food 
in the house for her five small children, 
there came a queer knock on her door— 
two raps, then three, then one—and on 
going to the door, she found a great 
market basket filled to the brim with 
good things to eat. There was a nice 
fat chicken, potatoes, flour, sugar, tur- 
nips, onions, bread, butter, blueberries 
and coffee and tea. Scrawled on a 
piece of paper tied to the handle of the 
basket were the words: 
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““FROM CAPTAIN KIDD AND HIS PIRATES” 

But the best was yet to come. Some of the lead- 
ing men of the village met in Doctor Tuttle’s office 
one evening not long after the pirates had visited 
the Jones home. 

“TI think we ought to do ‘something for those 
young pirates,”’ said old Mr. Sinclair, president of 
the bank. ‘“‘We were young ourselves once, and I 
say we should be proud of Skeets and his friends. 
They’ve been running errands, doing odd jobs, hoe- 
ing potatoes and everything to earn money. And 
what do they do with the money? Do they spend 
it for candy, or movies, or ice cream? No! They 
buy things for poor, hungry kids.” 

“What do you think would please them most?”’ 
asked Deacon Brown. “A pirate ship?” and a 
twinkle came into his kindly old eyes. 

“The very thing!’’ exclaimed Mr. Woods, Fatty’s 
father. ‘“‘There’s that old fishing smack down at 


the shipyard 
dock. I don’t 


believe it would 
cost over fifty dollars and we 
could fix it up ourselves on 
the sly and then anchor it in the 
creek just opposite the Pirate 
Cave some night.” 
“*T’ll furnish a full stock of provisions for the cook’s 
galley,”’ said Mr. Skinner, the village grocer. 
‘And I’ll make a great big pirate flag to fly from 
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the top of the mast,” put in Mr. Halsey, ‘“‘and some 
make-believe cannon to line the decks. We'll cut 
some openings in the side of the ship to look like 
cannon ports.” 

For several days the old fishing smack was the 
scene of great activity and the fathers of the pirates 
had the best time they had had since they were 
boys themselves. In fact it was like playing pirates. 

Finally the great day came. Captain Kidd and 
his hardy crew were holding a meeting in the Pirate 
Cave. So interested were they in the business before 
them that no one noticed a strange craft gliding 
silently up the little creek outside the boathouse, 
a row of cannon sticking out from each side of her 
deck, and a black flag with white skull and cross- 
bones flying brazenly from her 
peak. Across the stern in big 
letters were the words: 





























PIRATE SHIP BUCCANEER 


GREENPORT, N. Y. 

Not even when a heavy anchor was set fore and 
aft and a gangplank with guard rails lowered from 
the wicked-looking craft to the little dock outside 
the boathouse, did the pirates know what was 
going on. 

Suddenly there came a knock—the pirates’ own 
signal—two raps, three raps, then one. Confusion 
inside the cave. Then Captain Kidd Skeets com- 
manded, 

““Give the secret password.” 

“Pieces of eight,’’ came the answer, in Doctor 
Tuttle’s voice. 

The door was thrown open, and you should have 
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seen the look of astonishment on the faces of those 
boys when they beheld the pirate ship anchored 
out in the stream. 

“Captain Kidd,” announced the Doctor, “you 
will please take command of your ship, you and 
your pirate crew. It is all yours, with everything 
on board—a tribute from the citizens of this village.” 

One moment of wide-eyed surprise, of unbelievable 
joy, then a wild whoop of delight as the pirate crew 
swept forward to the deck of their very own ship! 
Yell after yell came from their young throats as 
they saw the big wooden cannon, the black flag 
flying proudly above, the store of provisions and 
canned goods in the cook’s galley, the racks for 
swords and guns and cutlasses along the sides of 
the cabin. 

And then Captain Kidd dis- 
covered a curious map spread 
out on the table in his private 
cabin. It was drawn on brown 
paper with a rough lead pencil 
and bore a striking resemblance 
to Sandy Point, just east of 
the Pirate Cave they had just 
vacated. Yes, there was the 
cedar tree, and the stunted pine 
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just to one side, and midway between them was a 
red cross, with the word “‘dig’’ over it. 

“Hi, fellers!’’ yelled Skeets in great excitement. 
“‘Get your shovels and guns. We're going ashore 
to search for buried treasure.” 

Ordinarily they would have laughed at such an 
idea, but so many things had happened that morn- 
ing, that nothing seemed too fantastic now, and a 
few minutes later a motley crew of buccaneers, 
attired in regular pirate clothes, turned-over boots, 
red sashes, slouch hats, cutlasses and shovels, 
swarmed over the side of the pirate ship and started 
on a run for Sandy Point. 

Here Captain Kidd spread out the map he had 
found and pointed out where they were to dig. 
[Continued on page 563] 
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Whoopee ti yi, git along, little dogies; 

It’s my misfortune and none of your own. 
Whoopee ti yi, git along, little dogies; 

For you know Wyoming will be your new home. 


OESN’T that sound to you as if 
D someone were driving a lot of 
little dogs to Wyoming? But 
the truth is that our American cowboys, 
whose work it was to herd and drive the 
cattle on our great western plains, often 
called young cattle “‘dogies,’’ and this 
fragment of an old cowboy song proves 
it. 

There are very few people alive to- 
day who realize what the real life of 
the rancher and cowboy in our far 
west used to be. 

From 1860 to 1880, and for even 
longer, the immense plains of Texas, 
Arizona, Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, and the Dakotas were the 
home of thousands upon thousands of 
cattle. This was before there were 
many settlers. Ranches—which were 
large cattle farms—were far from each 
other. There was, during the greatest 
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AMERICAN COWBOY MUSIC 


By HENRY PURMORT EAMES 


Mus. Doc. Composer, Piano-Lecturer-Recitalist; Teacher of Piano and Lecturer at American Conservatory, 
Chicago; Ex-President of the Society of American Musicians. 


period of American cowboy life, only 
one railroad which connected the east 
with the west, and so for almost thirty 
years—which older people call one gen- 
eration—cattle, cattlemen, and cow- 
punchers (as cowboys called them- 
selves) had the run and the rule of a 
country as large as Great Britain and all 
of Western Europe put together. From 
Mexico to Montana these “Knights of 
the Spur and Lasso” whom we call 
“cowboys” watched their herds by 
night as well as by day. 

Each group of cowboys rounded up 
its own cattle once every year and put 
the brand of the owner on the ‘“‘year- 
lings”’ (or “‘dogies,’’ as they were called). 
Then these cowpunchers drove their 
cattle in huge numbers from Texas up to 
Kansas or even farther north, for there 
were no fences, no railroads, no ‘‘ Keep 
off the Grass” signs to stop them in this 
“open range country,” and when the 
Texas grass began to shrivel under the 
southern sun the cattle could be driven 
to more northern ranges where the grass 
was green and fresh. 
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To-day, we move across those vast 
prairies very rapidly in trains, motors, 
or airplanes, but the plainsmen, right 
after our Civil War, had only horses to 
carry them, and it took weeks to make 
these long, slow trips. 

Naturally, the cowboys were alone 
much of their time, and they did what 
man, woman, and child have always 
done when at work—especially when 
that work was in ‘‘God’s out-of-doors” 
—they sang. They sang to the cattle 
and about the cattle. They sang of the 
wild life all around them—the coyote, 
the wolf, the eagle, and the antelope— 
and they sang of— 

“‘Home, home on the range, 

Where the deer and the antelope play, 

Where seldom is heard a discouraging 
word, 

And the skies are not cloudy all day.” 

You remember my telling you that 
the American Indians and our Negroes 
in slavery times set their work, their 
religion, and their play to rhythm and 
melody. Well, the cowboy did the 
same thing. He not only sang of the 
things about him but he sang the old 
songs of his home-folk. 

Many of the early cowboys came 
from the Carolinas, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, and naturally they brought 
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to the cattle country their old stories 
in song (we call them ballads). Many 
of the songs came long ago from Scotland 
and England, and some of them were 
Negro songs from our own Southland. 

Pretty lonely work it was at times to 
ride all day in the saddle guarding and 
guiding large bunches of wild Texas 
steers, and so at night these young 
roughriders would ‘“‘sing their hearts 
in tune” with sad and merry songs 
which, to my mind, constitute a valu- 
able gift to America’s treasury of pop- 
ular song. 

Perhaps one of the best of cowboy 
lyrics, known from Mexico to Canada, 
is “The Dying Cowboy”’ (or ‘‘ The Lone 
Prairiee”’). Like all song-stories (bal- 
lads) it has many verses, each being 
followed by this refrain: 

“OQ, bury me not on the lone prairi-ee, 

Where the wild coyotes will howl o’er 
me, 

In a narrow grave, just six by three, 

O bury me not on the lone prairi-ee.”’ 

Our American composer, Arthur Far- 
well, has written a piano accompani- 
ment to this song, and in its published 
form you should know it. None of the 
cowboy songs or dances are difficult, and 
quite a number of them are different 
from other American folk music. 

[Continued on page 556] 
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STRANGE 


DOROTHY ALDIS 


N WINTERTIME when we go out 
We wear galoshes on our feet, 





And sometimes when we’re shoveling snow 
We meet our mother on the street. 





It’s very queer to meet her there. 

She wears a coat and muff and hat. 
When she’s at home and doing things 
She does not look like that. 


net 





aya. : We never say so very much. 
Re "i \ ~— We only kind of look at her. 
~ g We are not in our home at all. 
“= But then she smiles as though we were! 








ASLEEP 


DOROTHY ALDIS 


HEN he’s asleep 
He never knows, 





If it rains 
Or if it snows, 





If the stars 
Are in the sky, 
Or if a wind 
Is hurrying by. 
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His little room 

Is cool and dim. 
He does not feel 
Her kissing him. 
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OUR FATHER 


DOROTHY ALDIS 


UR father reaches up so high 
We stand on chairs to say good-by. 


Every day he shaves his face 
Excepting in the bristles place. 


At breakfast time he eats two eggs— 
He wears two trousers on his legs. 


He fixes screws when they unscrew 
And does things that we tell him to. 


IT WAS 


DOROTHY ALDIS 








HEN he came to tuck me in 
And pat me on the head, 
He tried to guess (the way he does) 
Who was in my bed. 


“Ts it Sally?” he guessed first, 
“Or her sister Joan? 








It’s such a wriggling little girl, 
It couldn’t be my own. 





“Tt can’t be Alice Clay,” he said, 
“Or Deborah, because 
All their eyes are much too blue— 
My goodness me, I think it’s you!” 
And he was right. It was. 
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WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE 
Abdul Aziz, an Arab boy living in Tunisia in North Africa, 


Discouraged and bewildered, he finds his way again 
to the main street of the city, trying to choke back the tears. 
Here a young Bedouin discovers him and gives him directions 
for reaching the tents of Si Maroc, his grandfather. So Abdul 
Aziz makes the rest of 
the journey alone. The 
next day his mother 
joins him, and he be- 
gins a fascinating new 
life, riding the rocking 
camels, driving the 
flock of sheep to pas- 
ture, and making new 
friends. His best 
friend, though, is the 
Son of Satan, a funny 
fuzzy stray donkey, 
who adopts him for a 
master and helps him 
out with a stubborn 
camel. So he is great- 
ly disturbed when his 
pet strays from camp. 
He wanders disconso- 
lately about as the 
night comes down, 
peering and calling, 
but no little feet come 
running to meet him. 
‘*To-morrow,’’ he 
thinks, “‘to-morrow I 
shall surely find him!’’ 
But it is a miserable 
boy, who finally falls 
asleep on his couch of 
sheepskin. 


CHAPTER III 


HE NEXT morning 

with the dawn 

Abdul Aziz was abroad 

and scouring the country for 

his lost pet. He rode on a donkey borrowed from 
Youssef, and he set out full of hope. 

He thought at first that he might be able to track 
the Son of Satan by his footprints, but when he 
looked closely at the sand he saw that this was 
not possible. Here near the camp there were too 
many prints of animals coming and going. There 
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were the great padded footprints of camels, rounded 
prints of horses and smaller rounded prints of don- 
keys, tiny divided prints of sheep and goats—and 
all crossing and recrossing one another in a hopeless 
maze. Among them all it would be impossible to 
pick out the little footprints he sought. Besides, 
lies there was a sort of 
=~, << crust on the sand 
a and the prints 
ns were not deeply 
marked. So he 
had to give up this 
hope almost as 
soon as it was 
born. 
Nevertheless he 
rode out bravely 
and went hither 
and thither across 
the plain, strain- 
ing his eyes for a 
smallgoldenbrown 
figure. The sun 
rose higher and 
higher in the sky, 
beating down mer- 
cilessly onthesand, 
and underfoot the 
tiny lizards and 
the black flies 
moved and scurried. Abdul Aziz 
pulled the hood of his woolen bournous 
over his head, for in this dry country 
a woolen garment keeps out the cold 
by night and the sun by day—shutting 
in and conserving the moisture of the 
body. Toward noon the heat mirages 
began to shimmer, wavering and sink- 
ing, and showing in the distance—always in the 
distance—their enticing lines of green. The boy 
was much too wise to be deceived by any of them, 
but he wondered whether the little Son of Satan 
would know them for what they were, or whether 
he had followed one of them far away. 
So the long hot hours passed, and as the time 
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grew longer hope grew fainter. In the evening he 
returned to camp, empty-handed as he went. 

“You have tried bravely, son of Kadija,” said 
Youssef to the tired unhappy boy. “It is fate. 
Think no more of it. A donkey is not worth so 
much labor.” 

“But this donkey is worth it,’’ answered the boy 
sturdily. “I shall try again to-morrow.”” Youssef 
only looked at him and, with a gesture of indiffer- 
ence, passed on. 

True to his word, the boy started out again the 
next morning, but with no very clear idea where he 
should go, since he had tried all the likely places 
the day before. About noon, after wandering a 
long time, he lay down to rest and eat a few dates 
in the shade of a single rock that jutted from the 
plain. The donkey he had ridden stood beside him 
with drooping head. Far overhead a large bird, 
a vulture or buzzard, circled and drifted in apparent 
idleness. 

After a bit, as Abdul Aziz watched it lazily, the 
bird left its drifting and flew away to the northward 
in a swift, purposeful flight. A sudden thought 
came to the boy and he sprang to his feet and fol- 
lowed it with his eyes. It flew northward for a 
considerable distance, then dived downward towards 
the plain. 

“It is a chance!”’ thought Abdul Aziz, and mount- 
ing the unwilling donkey he set out after the bird. 
Long before he got there he lost the exact spot on 
the shimmering plain, but when he was despairing 
of finding it, a second bird swooped out of the sky 
and dropped down like the first. The boy forced 
his unwilling mount into a trot. 

After what seemed like a very long time he reached 
a little gully which he knew for a dried watercourse. 
For, in this desert plain, the rains sometimes fall 
with great violence in the season, cutting out chan- 
nels for themselves before the waters sink into the 
thirsty sands. This channel was narrow and strewn 
with rocks and gravel. 

Suddenly his heart gave a great leap, for he saw 
that his quest was rewarded and that it was, indeed, 
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his own Son of Satan on whom the vultures hoped 
to dine. The donkey lay huddled up and motion- 
less in the middle of the gully, and around him sat 
a ring of the great ugly birds, waiting with horrible 
patience till the poor beast should be dead. When 
the boy rode up, waving his arms and shouting, 
they rose angrily and with raucous cries circled 
about him. He dismounted and threw stones at 
them till, still crying, they circled away and were 
gone in the blazing sky. 

Then he bent over the donkey. At the sight of 
him the Son of Satan’s pitiful eyes grew bright. It 
flapped its ears and tried to rise. But it was too 
weak to do so, and sank down again. Quickly 
Abdul Aziz examined it to see what had kept it 
here, and saw that the poor beast had jammed one 
of its forefeet between two sharp rocks with such 
force that it could not get it out again. It had lain 
here in the terrible sun, without water and in pain, 
till its strength was nearly gone. 

The boy petted it and gave it water from a skin 
bag he carried. Then he set to work to dig about 
one of the rocks and loosen it till the swollen foot 
could be set free. It was a long task, but at last 
it was done, and the donkey, refreshed by the 
water, struggled painfully up on three legs. Abdul 
Aziz examined the foreleg and found to his delight 
that it was not broken, only cut and bruised by the 
rock. He threw his arms around the fuzzy neck 
of his pet and the donkey, raising its head, let out 
a feeble bray that seemed to the boy the sweetest 
music he had ever heard. 

Late that afternoon a tired but happy boy, 
followed by a limping donkey, came into the Bedouin 
camp and greeted Youssef. 

““By Sidi Bou Ali!” cried his friend. ‘“‘ You have 
found him after all. Praise be to Allah.” 


[Continued on page 564} 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED 

Georgina and her cousins, John and Joie, find a castle-like 
brick house on the hill above the boys’ home. They enter the 
old house, which they think empty, but find the door of the 
tower is locked. It opens suddenly and they run away. 
Georgina drops her wrist watch, which she values because it 
has her dead mother’s picture in the back. When they return 
to the castle to try to find the watch, they discover that an 
old man lives in the tower with his three white cats. His 
housekeeper, Mrs. Tucker, lives in a corner of the third floor. 
He treats the children kindly and returns Georgina’s watch, 
but she finds her mother’s picture is no longer in the back cover. 


ParRT IV. “ONCE UPON A TIME”’ 


“The picture couldn’t have dropped out. It 

was in ever so tight!” 
She looked sorrowfully at 
the empty watch cover. 

“‘Didn’t you take it out 
for something yourself?” 
Joie asked. 

Georgina shook her dark 
little head. ‘I’ve never 
had Mother’s picture out 
since Daddy gave me the 
watch!”’ she insisted. ‘I 
liked to look at it there. 
I almost always did when 
I wound the watch at 
night!” 

The cousins looked at 
each other with puzzled 
expressions. 

“You don’t suppose the 
old gentleman in the tower 
took it out?”’ John said. 
“TI can’t think why he’d 
want such a picture!” 

‘“*‘Neither can I!’’ 
Georgina agreed. “But 
who else has had the 
watch?” 

Joie knit his sandy 


[m= understand it!’ Georgina exclaimed. 
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brows. ‘“‘He’s rather a curious old man, when you 
come to think of it!’’ he remarked. ‘“‘Not many 
old gentlemen live all by themselves in a tower 
with just a housekeeper and a lot of cats in a great 
empty house down below! Of course, he was pretty 
nice to us, once we got acquainted with him—”’ 

“But even if he is peculiar, I don’t see what 
he’d want with the picture!”’ the little girl said. 

It was a question none of the three could solve. 
They discussed the disappearance of the picture at 
length that evening and 
the morning that followed. 

“It doesn’t seem quite 
polite to go and ask the 
old gentleman if he took 
it! It sounds sort of rude! 
And still, the picture 
couldn’t have dropped 
out!” John said. 

Their discussion was in- 
terrupted by the arrival of 
the postman on the Har- 
court front porch. Joie 
ran to take the letter from 
his hands. He brought 
it in and handed it to 
Georgina. 

“Why, it’s to me!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘i 
hope it isn’t fron 
Cousin Maggie 
saying I have to 
go back! Oh dear, 
I wish I didn’t ever 
have to leave 
Westport. It’s so 

jolly here with you and 
John to play with!” 
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“It isn’t from back East at all!” 

Joie said. His quick eyes had 

made out the postmark. “It’s 

from some one here in the city!” 

Georgina tore open the envelope 

and read with widening eyes. 

“Why, it’s from the old gentleman 

in the castle!”’ she cried. ‘‘Look! It’s an invita- 

tion for all three of us to come up to dinner with 
him to-morrow evening!” 

The boys peered over her shoulder at the neat 
old-fashioned handwriting. They laughed as they 
read the signature: ‘‘The Old Man of the Castle.” 

“Why, we don’t even know his name, do we? 
We didn’t think to ask him!”’ Georgina exclaimed. 

“We were too busy answering all the questions 
he asked us!”’ Joie laughed. 

It was eagerly agreed that they would like to 
accept the invitation and they ran to ask Mrs. 
Harcourt’s permission. She granted it with an odd 
smile on her lips. 

“Do you suppose Mother knows something about 
the old man and the castle—something we don’t 
know?”’ Joie asked his brother. 

“How could she? She’s never been up there!” 
John said. 

They made their way up the hill at the appointed 
hour, chattering eagerly about the dinner party to 
which they were going. 

They found the great oak front door open and 
their host waiting to receive them. He led them 
up to the lower room of the tower where the folding 
table had been opened and set with a white cloth 
and blue dishes. There was a place set at each 
side and plump Mrs. Tucker was putting 
covered dishes with the most alluring 
smells issuing from them on the 
table. 

“It is just like Aladdin 
and the wonderful 
lamp!’’ Georgina 
cried as they took 
their places. 

They agreed 
no dinner had 
ever tasted so 
good, from 
the chicken 
and gravy to 
the little 
patties filled 
with straw- 
berry jam 
and whipped 
cream. The 
four around 
thetablewere 
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a very merry party and Mrs. 
Tucker beamed as she came and 
went with the dishes. The three 
white cats sat politely on their 
cushions on the other side of the 
room and seemed to enjoy the 
party, too. 

Their host had a way of getting his visitors to tell 
him about the things that interested them and in 
return he entertained them with some quaint and 
interesting stories. He listened with attention while 
Georgina told about her father and the happy times 
they had had together before his death. She told, 
too, of the time, not so happy, since she had gone 
to live with busy Cousin Maggie. The old man 
watched her keenly as she talked. 

After dinner they sat round the fireplace in the 
upper room of the tower and told stories while they 
watched the sunset off across the distant mountains. 

Once Georgina started, in the middle of a fairy 
story they were telling turn about. The old man’s 
keen gray eyes were bent on her so intently it made 
her feel strange, ‘‘as if he were looking right through 
me,” she described it afterwards to Joie. 

Her thin little cheeks flushed as she met his eyes. 
“What makes you look at me so hard?” she asked 
him. 

“I was just thinking,”’ he said, “about another 
little girl who used to play in this tower—a good 
many years ago!”’ 

“Will you tell us about her?” Joie begged. 

The old man was silent fora moment. All three 
children looked at him expectantly. 

Presently he said, ‘“‘No, let’s have another turn- 

about story! I’ll tell the first chapter, if 
you like, and I’ll put a little girl into 
the story!” His face seemed 
sad to Georgina. 

“Once upon a time—”’ 
he began, thoughtfully, 
‘‘a Lord and a 
Lady lived in a 
cottage near a 

river.” 

“But a Lord 
and a Lady 
ought to live 
in a castle— 
not a cot- 
tage!’’ Joie 
suggested. 

‘*That’s 
what the Lord 
thought,’’ 
agreed the 
old man. ‘‘So 
he had the 
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finest castle he could built on a hilltop above the 
town, and he took his Lady and their lovely little 
daughter to live there. They were all very happy in 
the new castle but the little daughter was happiest 


of all. She liked the garden and the nursery and 
the big rooms downstairs but most of all she liked 
the tower on top of the castle. She claimed it for 
her play house!”’ 

“What fun!’’ Georgina sighed. ‘“‘I’d rather have 
a tower play house than almost anything—except 
to live in Westport for always and play with Joie 
and John! She must have been very happy!” 

The old man smiled down at her. ‘“‘They were 
all very happy for a long time,” he said. ‘“‘But 
after the little daughter had grown to be a tall 
girl, the Lady of the castle died. That made the 
Lord very unhappy, but he consoled himself with 
the thought that his lovely daughter was still left 
to live in the castle with him. Only one day a tall 
young Knight came riding up the king’s highway 
on a white charger and asked for the lovely 
daughter’s hand in marriage. 

“The Lord was angry, because the Knight wanted 
to take his daughter to another kingdom and he 
refused to let her go. But one dark night, the 
young Knight stole her away from the castle and 
carried her swiftly away on his charger.” 

““Go on! What happened then? That isn’t all 
of the story, is it?’’ John said. 

““Nearly all,”’ the old gentleman told them. ‘‘The 
Lord never saw his lovely daughter again, and a 
little while later he heard that she had died in a 
far country. He locked the gate of the castle and 
went away then for a long time, to try to forget. 
But he would not let anyone else live in the castle 
and finally he came back to the tower where his 
little daughter used to play. While he was there 
three bold pirates came sailing up the river below 
and laid siege to the castle—”’ Their host pointed 
to Joie. “‘Goon with the story!” hesaid. ‘‘That’s 
all of the first chapter.”’ 

Joie liked stories about pirates and he carried on 
the tale through several dashing campaigns. John 
added a dragon and Georgina a fairy princess. 
Soon they had all forgotten the first chapter and 
their suspicion that it was anything more than a 
make-believe story. 

The party grew merry again and the old man 
brought out a corn popper and a bag of pop corn 
and the three visitors took turns toasting the 
bursting kernels and their faces before the coals 
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in the old-fashioned fireplace, while they talked. 

Georgina looked at her wrist watch. ‘‘We 
promised Aunty we’d be back at half past eight!” 
she said regretfully, as they rose at last to go. 
The sight of the wrist watch reminded her of the 
question she had been meaning to ask their host 
all evening. 

“Please, sir,” she said, shyly, ‘“‘do you know 
what became of the picture out of the back of the 
watch I lost up here?”’ 

The old gentleman was busy helping find coats 
and caps and he seemed not to hear her question. 

John was asking him a different question the next 
moment. ‘‘We don’t know what your name is, 
sir!’’ the boy said. ‘“‘Please, what shall we call you?” 

The old man smiled kindly. “Suppose,” he 
said, ‘‘since we’re all such good friends now, that 
you call me Uncle George!”’ 

““May we? I think that would be awfully jolly!” 
the boys agreed. 

Their host escorted them down through the house 
to the wide front door. The castle seemed very 
big and still in the twilight, with no lights in any 
of the rooms except those on the third floor which 
had been adapted to Mrs. Tucker’s use. 

[Continued on page 568] 
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How EM’LY 
came to the rescue of TI NA 


SOMA, 
S INA was going to be sold from the Toy Shop! It made her 
X feel very unhappy —to think of leaving the rest of the dolls, 

to go off by herself with the little girl who was buying her. 

el She'd been chosen first —“because you're so specially beauti- 
ful!” said the little girl, as they started to leave theToy Shop. 

Now Em'ly, Tina’s good friend, overheard her. 

“She won't stay specially beautiful, if you don’t wash her clothes!” 
Em'ly called out suddenly. “They're bound to get dirty and spoil her looks.” 

The little girl turned around, startled, at this unexpected news. “My 
goodness, I never thought of that! How will I ever keep Tina clean?” 

“That's easy enough—if you know how!—as we do here in the Toy 
Shop!” Em’ly replied. 

“Could you come along—and show me how?” the little girl asked, 
timidly. 

Now that’s just what Em'ly intended, because she didn’t want Tina to 
go out in the world alone. 

“Of course I'll come!” she cried, and Tina, overjoyed to have her friend 
with her, clapped her hands. 

So Em'ly and Tina left the Toy Shop—together—as happy as any two 
dolls could be! (Next month, the dolls are going on a big adventure, so be 


sure not to miss it!) © 1928, Fels & Co. 


Not only children’s clothes, but the whole fam- 
ily wash is done more easily with Fels-Naptha 
Soap! It brings extra help to take the place of 
hard rubbing . . . good golden soap and plenty 
of naptha, combined by our special process. 
Working together, the naptha and rich, soapy 
suds dissolve the dirt and wash it away. 

Fels-Naptha works well in cool, hot or luke- 
warm water—in washing-machine or tub—or 
when clothes are boiled. And it’s gentle to the 
hands! Next wash-day, see that you have the 
golden bar, to save the work of hard rubbing! 
Get Fels-Naptha Soap at your grocer’s today— 
the 10-bar carton is particularly convenient. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR 


WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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BLACK BEAUTY 


PUZZLE— 
FIND HARRY AND DOLLY 


By HELEN HUDSON 
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‘Te many parents are ap- 
pealing to children’s love of 
ames and of achievement to 
or them— instead of push- 
ing them in the old way,” 
says Dr. Douglas A. Thom, 
eminent authority on child 
behavior 
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These joyous, turbulent youngsters of ours! 
How like young colts, frisking in the 
pasture! 


Nowadays there are wonderful new ways 
of handling such little bundles of energy. 


‘Stumbling blocks to good habits can be 
removed by gaining the child's interest,” 
says Dr. Douglas A. Thom. *“Today many 
parents are appealing to children’s love of 
games and of achievement to dead them— 
instead of pushing them in the old way.” 


For example, the mother’s problem in 
establishing sound breakfast habits. Noth- 
ing is more important. Tests made in the 
schools of many cities have proved that 
the child who has a hot, cooked cereal for 
breakfast does much better than one who 
has not. In 70,000 schools this slogan 
hangs on the walls: 


‘“‘Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast’’ 


Now, most mothers know this. In fact, so 
important does it seem to them that they 
often urge their children to eat a hot 
cereal, such as Cream of Wheat, ‘because 
it is good for you.”’ 


When the hot cereal is presented in this 
way, the child is quite likely to respond 
“I don’t like Cream of Wheat’’—“‘I don’t 
like oatmeal’’—or whatever the cereal is. 
What he really means is ‘‘I don’t like to do 
things that are ‘good for me!’ "’ 


Here is where the new psychology of 
child training can help you in establishing 
the important hot cereal breakfast habit. 
A remarkable plan has been devised. It 
works so wonderfully with children that 
they want to do the very thing you want 
them to. 


Little adventurers ! New, better ways 
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A real help in dealing with 
these little rascals! Dr. 
Douglas A. Thom's new 
book, ‘*Everyday Problems 
of the Everyday Child,"’ is 
considered one of the best 
books for parents published 


during recent years 












Recommended foryears 
by child specialists 


For 32 years specialists have 
considered Cream of Wheat an 
ideal hot, cooked cereal. Here 
are their reasons: 
































1. It gives in abundance the 
food elements, rich in mental ‘ie 
and physical energy, which ‘ 
growing children need. It is all Hh 
real food. 
2. Cream of Wheat is excep- Hi 
tionally easy and quick to digest 
because it contains none of the (We 
harsh, indigestible parts of the 
— 1 
3. Its creamy goodness is 1M 
easily varied by adding raisins, 
dates or prunes. Hl 
Safeguard your children by 1 
giving them a hot bowl of Cream \ (4 
of Wheat every morning. \ {i 
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FREE—mothers say this 
plan works wonders 


A club—called the H. C. B.—that children work 
out for themselves. A plan that arouses chil- 
dren’s interest in a hot, cooked cereal breakfast 
and makes them want to eat it regularly. 
Badges and a secret for members, gold stars 
and colored wall charts. All material free, sent 
direct to your children, with a sample box of 
Cream of Wheat. Children cannot resist it! 
Eating Cream of Wheat becomes a fascinating 
game, then an enjoyable habit. Mail the coupon 
now—watch the club idea work. 
© 1928, C. of W. Co. 


Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. R-15 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gentlemen: Please send my child the free material for the 
H. C. B. Club, as described above. 
Child’ s 
name 
First Name Last Name 
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\ A THEN I was a lit- 
tle girl, one of 

the places I liked 

most to see was my grand- 
mother’s jam cupboard. 
It was so neat and orderly 
and appetizing. The glasses of jellies and jars of 
jams stood straight and tall on the shelves like sol- 
diers standing at attention, and the still taller bottles 
of canned fruit 


were behind, giv« » 


ing a comfort- 
able feeling of 
plenty as one 
peeked in the 
door. If we 
went to the cup- 
board at night, 
Grandmother’s 
candle sent a 
flickering light 
that made the 
jams look dark 
and mysterious. 
But when we 
went to the cup- 
board in day- 
time, as mostly 
wedid, ofcourse, 
the sunshine 
made rubies and 
topazes of the 
currant and 
crabapple jelly, 
till the cupboard looked very gay. 

Of course not all grandmothers nowadays have 
cupboards just for jam and jelly as grandmothers 
used to years ago. But everyone likes those goodies 
just the same—especially fathers; they always have 
a sweet tooth and nothing tastes quite so fine as 
a delicious homemade jam. _ I wonder if our ‘“‘Child 
Life”’ cooks will be as thrilled with the thought of 
making jam as I was the day Grandmother said to 
me, “‘Why to be sure, child! You can make jam as 
well as I! Wash your hands, get a clean apron 
and we'll go to work!” 

Of course you are—so we are going to have a 
lesson on jam this very minute. 

We have decided on peaches, as they are very 
fine in the markets just now and they are always 
well liked. Nothing is better with hot biscuits or 











PEACH JAM 


By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


Author of ‘ ‘Cooking Without Mother's Help,” “Junior 
Cook Book,” “Sewing Without Mother’ s Help,” 
‘Jean and Jerry, Detectors,” etc. 
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toast than a bit of tasty 
peach jam, so you will 
want to have plenty in the 
cupboard before the peach 
season has passed. 
Select twelve fine large 
peaches or about the same relative amount 
in smaller fruit. Have on hand plenty of 
granulated sugar, a few jelly glasses, some 
paraffin and some gummed markers. For 
utensils you will need a paring knife, a stew- 
pan, a wire masher, two measuring cups (of 
course you could get along with one but two, 
one for pulp and one for sugar, are more effi- 
cient) and a large spoon for stirring the jam 
while it cooks. 
Plan to make the jam at an hour when the 
stove is not in use by Cook, if possible, as you 
will want to stand right there and watch it 
and you might be in the way if some one else 
is doing important cooking. Peach jam is 
apt to be a little splattery in cooking and no 
one likes to have a splash of hot jam land 
upon one. So pay very close attention to 
cooking directions and, except when actually 
stirring the jam, stand well away where you 
can see without being splashed. If the jam 
cooks slowly as it should, there will be no 
splash. But if the heat is 
too great and you do get 
a splatter, dab 
a bit of butter 
on the spot im- 
mediately and 
then forget it. 
To prepare 
for jam making 
wash two or 
three glasses or 
small jarsin hot, 
soapy water. 
Rinse in very 
hot water and 


[Continued on 
page 569) 
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“*Horlick’s’’ hour in the Fourth Grade, Ferry Street School, Niles, Michigan 


100% of her pupils gained in weight! 


**Results were amazing,” 
says District Supervisor of Schoods 
where this health test took place 


SCHOOLROOM of 34 chil- 
£\ dren—and 28 of them 
underweight! 

Listlessness, unresponsive- 
ness, failure to pass . . . these 
were the discouraging facts 
which faced the teacher of this 
underweight group. 

And yet, within twelve short 
weeks, she had transformed her 
room... brought about such a 
joyful change in her students 
that even special teachers 
noticed it! 


How did she do it? 


Gains in weight in 100% of her 
pupils . . . superior resistance 
during epidemics . . . increased 
mental alertness . . . greater 
vitality—these amazing results 
were accomplished in a simple, 
natural way. 

Each child was given a por- 
tion of Horlick’s Malted Milk 


Horlick’s, the original Malted 

Mitk, is sold in both natural 

and chocolate flavors, in powder 
or tablet form 


(chocolate flavor) every school 
day for twelve weeks. 


During that time, they 
showed a gain of 129 pounds 
...an average gain of 3 4/5 Ibs. 
per child—more than twice the 
normal rate! 


Teacher, school nurse and 
school supervisor agreed that 
this remarkable change was 
due to one cause—the supple- 
mentary diet of ‘‘Horlick’s.”’ 


Why it builds up quickly 


Just as Horlick’s Malted Milk 
is good for children who are 
underweight, it is good for 
those of normal weight. It 
fortifies them against the en- 
ergy demands of work and 
play, builds against illness. 


By the exclusive Horlick 
method of manufacture, all the 
precious elements of fresh, full- 
cream cow’s milk are combined 
with malted barley and wheat. 


In “‘Horlick’s’’ the essential 
minerals of the whole grain are 
retained. Also the vitamins 
which promote growth. Rich 
in high-energy, easily digested 
malt sugars (dextrin and malt- 
ose), it is quickly turned into 


AsKforHorlicks 


The ORIGINAL 


rich blood and firm, strong 
tissue. 

Its use by physicians for 
more than a third of a century 
is an endorsement of its qual- 
ity, purity and reliability. 


If you have children who are 
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Something to smile about! Ray- 

mond shows a gain of 43% Ibs. 

in 12 weeks. Alice, wailing her 

turn at the scales, gained 6 lbs. 

in the 12 weeks—4 times the 
normal rate! 





HORLICK’S 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


underweight, try giving “‘Hor- 
lick’s”’ regularly—at meals, or 
as an after-school lunch. 


If your children are of nor- 
mal weight, give them the 
health reserve that ‘‘Horlick’s” 
builds. 


Your children will love its 
delicious, malty flavor. Buy a 
package today. Avoid substi- 
tutes. Insist upon ‘‘Horlick’s”’ 
—the original. Prepared in a 
minute at home. Sold every- 
where in hermetically sealed 
glass jars, natural or chocolate 
flavor, in powder or tablet form. 


A nourishing, delicious table 

drink for adults. Induces sound 

sleep if taken before retiring. An 

ideal food beverage for invalids, 

convalescents, nursing mothers, 
the aged and infirm 


Note: Teachers and mothers interested 
in the above experiment may write to 
Dept. B-12, Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Corporation, Racine, Wisconsin, for 
details. 


FREE SAMPLE 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK Corp. 
Dept. D-12, Racine, Wis. 
This coupon is good for 


one sample of either Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk (natu- 


im 
I ral) or Horlick’s Chocolate 
fF Malted Milk. 4 
{if The Speedy Mixer for 
f 


hf quickly mixing a delicious 
Pb Malted Milk in a glass 

Dy, will also be mailed to you 
<U if you enclose 4 cents in 

Z stamps to cover postage. 
O Natural 


Check sample wanted —] Chocolate 


Name 
Address 


(If you live in Canada, address 
2155 Pius IX Ave., Montreal) 
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Jhe PERFECT UNDERWEAR for CHILDREN 


on 


—every underwear need, 
from birth to sixteen:- 


Infants’ Shirts, Bands, 
Panty Waists, 
Binders, 


Children’s Union Suits, 
Waist Union Suits, 
Vests, Bloomers, 

, Combinations and 
4\ Sleeping Garments, 


i. —in all desired 
ws fabrics, at 


~ popular prices: 
>». 


ediad, 


os Lag ap 


6m” Bi-Knit 
Shirts protect 
baby’s health 


Style and Comfort 
in Children’s Underwear 


fine ideal has really been attained in Minneapolis “WM” Garments, as you will 
immediately recognize when you see the new Fall and Winter Garments at your 
Dry Goods Store. Styles right up to the minute. . . supreme comfort assured by 
proper fit, fine quality fabrics, neat finish and smooth seams. Minneapolis “AA” 


Garments are economical, too. . . they wash well, hold their shape and are outgrown 
before they're worn out. 


Minneapolis “AA” Sleepers protect your children’s health. Made of the famous 
“ma” Bi-Knit fabric (soft cotton inside for comfort, part wool outside for warmth); 
also offered in pure white, all cotton fabric. 


To Millions of mothers, the Minneapolis “M” trademark is an assurance of satisfaction in 
children’s underwear. Look for it at your Dry Goods store. Write for descriptive circular. 


Minneapolis Knitting Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The orchard made a fine Sherwood Forest, and the 
chums, dressed up as Maid Marion, Robin Hood 


) and his band, were leading a merry life there. 
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After a brief skirmish they tied their enemy and 
his steed to a tree, then departed to a hunting 


| lodge—and forgot all about them. 
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Then they heard footsteps, and hid behind a bush 
until the Sheriff of Nottingham (Dick) and his 
prancing steed (Chip) came their way. 








Until an hour later the steed gnawed himself 
loose and trotted noisily over to remind them of 
his existence and that of the poor lonely sheriff. 


Parr Deai 


So then they freed their prisoner and soothed his wounded feelings with “nut brown ale” (cider) and the 


“king’s venison”. which Bridget called doughnuts. 
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Bob’s and Betty’s 
Adventures in 


Colorland 
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DAME NATURE’S MAGIC WAND 


a OB,” said Betty, “let’s explore. Let’s find out what 
makes the apples red and the leaves brown and the 
pumpkins yellow. Let’s, shall we?” So hand in hand down 
the lane went Bob and Betty looking this way and that try- 
ing to find the secret. Suddenly, they came upon a sweet 
little old lady waving a golden wand back and forth over 
a well laden apple tree. 


“Betty, look! Look, Betty!” cried Bob, “It’s Dame Nature 
herself! Watch her!’’ And sure enough, one touch of the 
magic wand turned the fruit into a gorgeous ripe color, and 
another put autumn glory into the tree! 


You, too, can have a magic wand to turn summer into 
autumn, green fruit into ripe. Your magic wand is a stick 
of CRAYOLA Wax Crayon. Outline the fruit—an apple, or 
a pear, or a peach, or a plum—with black Crayota, and 
color it like the fruit itself. Make the leaves green. Your Be sure to 
magic CRAYOLA wand will rival Dame Nature’s—and it’s get CRAYOLA 
just as easy for you to wave your wand as it is for her. Wax Crayons 


, ah y in the yellow 
Next month Bob and Betty will visit Goblinland. Watch for and green box. 
them and see the fun. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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LITTLE BLACK BASS 


By LINA M. BLUMENTHAL 


Little Black Bass. He lived in the deep, 
cool sea with his father. His father’s name 
was Big Black Bass, and he was as smart a father- 
fish as any little fish could have. 
‘Listen, Little Black Bass,”’ said he, 
‘“‘Remember, your home is under the sea. 
Keep down in the water, and understand, 
You'll never be 
happy living 
on land.” 


O* there was a little fish whose name was 


And Little 
Black Bass 
would smile 
when his father 
said that, and 
think that no 
little fish could 
ever be happier 
than he was. 
All day long he 
would swim in 
the deep, cool 
water, and learn 
how to do dou- 
ble-twisting 
dives and circle- 
side-strokes and such fancy things from his smart 
fish-father. 

One day Big Black Bass had to swim away on 
a very important errand, and so Little Black Bass 
was left alone. At first, he had a grand time. He 
swam all the fine strokes he had learned and even 
invented a new one, a back-flip-flop, which he knew 
his father would like. 

‘Just wait till Father comes home,” Little Black 
Bass thought, ‘‘and I will show him the new back- 
flip-flop that I made up.” 

Then he swam around some more until he was 
pretty tired, and he thought to himself, “Oh, I 
think it would be nice to go up on the nice warm 
ground and rest a bit. The sun is shining and the 
grass is green, and the flowers are growing along the 
water’s edge.’’ And the more he thought about the 

shining sun, and the green grass, and 
the flowers growing along the water’s 
edge, the more he wanted to go up 
on land. So he waited until a great, 
big, splashy wave came bouncing 
along over him, and then he called out, 
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“Oh beautiful wave, up there above me, 
I’m getting so tired of salty sea; 

I want to play upon the sand. 

Please let me ride on you to land.” 

And the big 
wave, being a 
kindly wave at 
heart, smiled 
and scooped up 
Little Black 
Bass on his 
foamy white 
crest, and car- 
ried him toward 
the shore. 
Splash-dash, 
splash-dash, 
went the big 
wave towards 
the sand, and 
slip-dip, slip- 
dip, went Little 
Black Bass into 
the water and 
out again, on 
top of the foamy 
white spray. 

Then one 
more slip, and one more dip, and—spplasssh!—the 
big wave left Little Black Bass right on the sand of 
the shore. And there were the flowers blooming 
brightly, and there was the grass growing greenly, 
and there was the sun shining warmly, just as Little 
Black Bass had thought. 

And he thought, ‘“‘Now I will show them how I 
can do a double-twisting dive and a circle-side stroke, 
and my own new back flip-flop.”” But the sand was 
hot and hard and sticky and Little Black Bass could 
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hardly wiggle his lit- 

tle fish-body along it. 

“Oh dear,” thought 

Little Black Bass, “‘you can’t 

even swim on this hard hot sand. 

And that sun is terribly warm. I wish 

I were under the cool water, so I 
[Continued on page 558) 
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JEAN WALDEN 


dren—school! An A. B. C. party is a splendid 
way of starting the school year. 

It is fun to make invitations which will look 
exactly like school slates. Purchase a sheet of 
heavy black paper and cut into oblong pieces about 
the size of a small correspondence card. Around 
the edges paste a red paper border of gummed 
picture binding or passe partout, as it is called. 
Use white ink, dustless chalk, or crayon on the 
slates when writing this invitation in crooked letters, 
as a child would. 


Will U come 2 my A. B. C. party 
September 
It’s E Z 2 C that we shall B 
Just waiting 4 U 2 knock. 


Glerense means just one thing to most chil- 


The first game played by the children is fishing 
for letters. Take a square hatbox and cover it with 
crepe paper on four sides, leaving the top open. 
Cut four large capital 
letters from a child’s 
cheap A. B. C. book 
and paste them on rR 
three sides and the ZA WN 
to resemble a square WES S 
alphabet block. wis 

This block will 
easily hold twelve 
toys which have pre- 
viously been wrapped 
in colorful tissue 
paper and tied with 


Ne 
WAX 
SSS 


bottom of the box q S YS 
) 


2 


equally gay ribbons. The box is placed on its side 
and a hole cut in the “top,” leaving the back side 
open so that Mother can easily reach in and hang 
a ‘‘fish”’ on the hook as it is passed through the hole 
in the top. The block should be placed on rather 
a high table so the children cannot “‘peek’”’ into it. 
For that reason the fish pole should be quite long. 

If there are twelve children it will make the game 
more interesting if every child names one out of 
the first twelve letters of the alphabet, from A to 
M inclusive. Each player will then receive a toy 
which begins with the letter he has chosen. For 
instance, A is for a toy airplane. Others are: ball, 
candy-cane, doll or duck, elephant, fish (celluloid), 
game, handkerchief, Indian, jumping-rope or “‘jacks,” 
lamb, marbles or magnet. Each package should be 
marked with the name of the toy, so as to simplify 
things for Mother. 

The next game is always a lot of fun, for what 
boy or girl does not love to write with chalk on 
a blackboard? 

If possible, borrow 
from some child’s 
playroom a_ black- 
board and set it up- 
on a piano bench or 
chair, so it will be the 
right height for even 
the littlest ones. 

On this board 
draw a rough picture 
of a schoolhouse. 
Blindfold each player 

[Continued on page 555) 
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= For All the Family 


The Durability of Dentons, 


so well known to mothers, is the result of using high-grade materials made 
up with great skill and thoroughness. Careful mothers say that Dentons last 
so long they are the most economical night clothing for children. 


Denton Hygienic, Soft-Knit Fabric 


All Denton garments are made of our Special Denton fabric, wonder- 
fully soft and warm. Made of high-grade unbleached cotton, double 
carded, with a little fine, soft, natural-colored virgin wool to carry 
off perspiration. 
Our loosely spun yarn, knit in an open stitch, provides the 
ventilation for the skin to function healthfully. Denton fabric 
is truly hygienic. 


Extra Heavy Romper Feet (patented) 


Double the life of Adult and Children’s Dentons by giving 
great durability where most needed. Soles and uppers 
are die-cut, giving shapely, uniform, well-tailored feet. 


Flexible Rubber Buttons 


Do not break in wringer. Do not cut threads. 

Do not readily come unbuttoned. Delight 

mothers, for the old bother of sewing on but- 
tons is almost gone. 


Extra-Full Drop Seat (patented) 


Prevents binding when sleeping with 
knees drawn up. 


Dentons Do Not Shrink 


When washed as we direct. Body, 
limbs and feet are covered (also 
hands in sizes 0, 1 and 2) giving 
full protection even if bed 
covers are thrown off. 


Infants 
Sizes, : Ze ‘ 

0, 1 and 2 C / 7 Ideal for camping, 
Have Drop : touring or for 
Seat and open “ibhl fresh-air sleeping 
down the back, are : 3 al 4 

extra wide at hips to Sizes 0, 1 

allow for use of dia- and 2 open 
pers and have turn- down back, 
down cuffs. and have turn 


down cuffs 
Children’s Sizes, 
3 to 14 


Have drop seat but open 
down the front as is more con- 
F venient for boys. Children from 
: 7 tag attached 3 up delight - their 
y/ ‘ own garments. In special cases, in 

Denton . oe ‘aa the smaller of these sizes, if .the 
Sleeping — mother prefers not to have them open 
Bag for . : Garment all the way down, it is easy to sew the 
Babies ° , front opening part way up. These sizes 
One Size, 26 in. long have plain cuffs. Adult sizes are the 
sarne pattern. Piece 

Dentons are amply proportioned, finely Dentons 
tailored and thoroughly well made in every 
way. 

Strong seams, collars double thickness, 
buttons well sewed, strong button holes. 

: Denton 

Dentons have a mottled, light gray color, not SI . 
readily showing soil. ‘aoa 

Insist on genuine Dentons. If your dealer does not — 
have them, write us. Sold by over 5,500 leading Dry Two sizes 
Goods and Department stores in United States and for Adults 
Canada. ¢ 


Three sizes 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills for Children 
Centreville, Michigan, U.S. A. 


For Two Generations the Children of America Have Slept in Dentons 
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CHILD LIFE 


JOURNEYS TO ADVERTISING LAND 


Robert and Ruth Visit the Home of Acrobat Shoes 


operT and Ruth were sleepy, and 
R while they waited for Mother to 
finish her shopping, they sat quietly 

in their chairs watching the feet go by. 

“IT never knew there were so many different 
kinds of shoes in all the world,’’ Ruth sighed. 

‘Look at that funny old pair with the tongues 
hanging out,’’ said Robert. 

‘*Maybe those are tired shoes. Our dog Jack’s 
tongue hangs out when he’s tired, you know.”’ 

“*Here’s one with the sole flapping.’’ Robert 
nudged Ruth, for her head had begun to nod. 
“Say, have you noticed those children’s shoes 
which seem to dance along? I believe they are 
Acrobat shoes, like ours.’’ 

‘“Yes,’” yawned Ruth, “there are happy feet and 
sad feet, and I am glad ours are happy.”’ 

Suddenly Robert and Ruth sat up straight in 
their chairs, for the shoes marching by the window 
began to have faces, and then arms and legs 
appeared, and there they were walking along by 
themselves. And they were all twins! 

“Why, Robert!’’ gasped Ruth, ‘‘there are the 
shoes with their tongues hanging out. They look 
as though they hurt.”’ 

“IT bet they do, too,’’ said Robert. ‘‘But look 
at this pair of Acro- 
bat twins. Don't 
they look happy and 
contented?”’ 

‘And they are so 

strong and sturdy. 
I guess their posture 
is about perfect. 
Why, Robert, they 
are skipping right 
toward us.”’ 

The twin shoes 
saluted them trimly. 
Robert and Ruth felt 
the shoes on their 
feet expand and when 
they looked down, 
their own Acrobats 
were grinning at the 


(LAT~y. 


“‘Do you know our shoes?’’ Ruth 
gasped. 
The twins clicked their heels smartly, 
waggled their tongues and chuckled, ‘*We 
do. We knew them in the Land of Happy Shoes 
where all we Acrobats live until we are bought. 
Our motto is ‘Keep the Feet Happy.” Would you 
like to see this land?”’ 

‘Would you take us?’’ Robert grinned. The 
twins smiled, smacked their soles sharply on the 
floor, and through the window purred a tiny air- 
plane which landed on the carpet in the aisle in 
front of the children. They all climbed inside. 

“It’s a shoe box with covers for wings,’’ ex- 
claimed Ruth. ‘“‘It’s a box like our Acrobats 
come in.” 

The propeller whirled and up they flew, out into 
the open air, and a little later they swooped over 
the tree tops and into an open window in a huge 
building in Faribault, Minnesota. Robert thought 
the trees looked rather queer and as he crawled 
from the machine he exclaimed, ‘‘Look, Ruth, 
they are all shoe trees! And see all the Acrobats 
climbing around.” 

Ruth danced up and down. ‘‘Don’t they look 
funny? There is one using his lacing to swing by, 

just like a monkey! 
But look at all these 
boxes!’ 

“We have landed 
in the storeroom,” 
said Right Twin. 
“Inside each of these 
boxes are two Acro- 
bat shoes waiting to 
be shipped to you 
boys and girls—to 
‘keep your feet hap- 
py. But you must 
see what goes on be- 
fore these Acrobats 
get into the boxes.”’ 
He led the way into 
the factory. 

‘*All our cobblers 


(Continued on page 553) 
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OPOSSU 


By DAVID NEWELL 


Author of ‘‘Cougars and Cowboys” 
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DAVID NEWELL 


LITTLE while ago this old ’possum was hav- 
A ing a hard time. He saw some fruit up in 

the very tip top of a tree and when he tried 
to climb up after it, he found that the branches 
wouldn’t hold him. But there is always some way 
to get a thing if we want it badly enough, so old 
‘possum just climbed a big oak stump near-by, and 
soon got what he was after. He likes this fruit 
better than ’most anything else, and just after the 
first frost he’ll be sure to visit every tree that he 
can find. Now what kind of a tree is it? If you 
have ever eaten any of the fruit before it was ripe, 
I’m sure you'll remember! 

You can see that ’possum isn’t running any risks 
of slipping from his limb, for he has wrapped his 
tail around a higher branch. He can hang from 
his tail just like a monkey, and in some ways he 
looks like a monkey. Perhaps it is because of 
his long, round tail and his funny, bare ears with 
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the little black spots on them that he resembles. one. 

*Possums like to ramble around at night—and the 
darker the night the better. They eat everything 
that’s good to eat, and many things that you and 
I wouldn’t think were good to eat. Just before this 
old ’possum climbed the oak stump he ate a dead 
bird, for he likes birds very much and in the spring 
he destroys many nests by eating the eggs. 

If a dog should bark over the hill, the ‘possum 
would scramble down and waddle off, as fast as he 
could go, to look for a hollow log. He doesn’t like 
dogs at all. and if the dog should catch him, he 
wouldn’t fight the least bit. He’d be so scared that 
he’d lie down and pretend to be asleep. This is a 
funny habit that "possums have, and no doubt 
you’ve heard your daddy say that little sister was 
“playing ’possum”’ when he looked in to see if she 
was taking her nap! 

(For contest directions, see page 576) 
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COMING SOON IN CHILD LIFE 


DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI - - - - - + =  ‘*The Cow Golden Horn.” 
Another engaging East Indian tale by the author, who is hailed as ‘the new Kipling’ and who 


has just won the Newbery medal for the ‘‘most distinguished contribution to American literature 
for children during 1927." 


CORNELIA MEIGS - - - - - - = = = = = ‘The Little Dog Star.” 


A oo Thanksgiving story by the author of *“The Trade Wind,’’ a $2,000 prize story for boys 
and girls. 


JOHN FARRAR - - - - - = = = = = = = = ‘*The Love of Books.”’ 


An informal, stimulating book chat for your parents to share with one of America’s leading critics 
and the author of that delightful volume, ‘Songs for Parents.”’ 


EUNICE TIETJENS - - - - - - - = = + = ‘Son of the Desert.”’ 


An outstanding poet, who loves to travel with her own children in far-off lands, continues her 
story of a little Arab’s strange adventures in a north African desert. 


CARL SANDBURG - - - - - = = = = = = = = = = ‘*Splinter.”’ 
Another rare poem by a great American poet who has also written two delightful Rootabaga 
books for children and a remarkable biography of Abraham Lincoln. 

NANCY BYRD TURNER - - - - - - = ‘tA Long-Ago Thanksgiving.”’ 
A well-known writer for boys and girls contributes a tale of quiet charm with a primitive American 


flavor. 


HENRY B. MASON - - - - - ‘‘The Airedale Pup and the Lion Cubs.”’ 


Another entertaining nonsense story by the author of that delightful book, ‘‘Letters of 
Uncle Henry.”’ 


DIXIE WILLSON - - - - - - = = = = «= ‘*Shadows on the Moon.’’ 


A pranky Halloween play—by the popular author of ‘Empty Elephant,’’ ‘‘Clown Town," and 
“Little Texas.” 


ELEANOR HAMMOND - - - - - = = = = = = = ‘“‘Hilltop Castle.”’ 


A well-known writer continues her exciting serial that is proving so absorbing to ‘‘Child Life’’ 
readers. 


JANET SHAW - ------+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+ + + “Leafing Day.” 


Another thrilling tale of Revolutionary days by a popular “Child Life’’ writer. 


HENRY PURMORT EAMES, ‘‘Paderewski, Prince of Pianists and Patriots.”’ 
One of America’s most brilliant pianists, lecturers and educators, contributes this inspiring and 
intimate story of his friend and teacher, Ignace Paderewski. 


MARY NEWLIN ROBERTS - - ‘‘John Millais and the French Soldiers.”’ 


A vivid tale of a great painter’s boyhood by a frequent contributor to ‘Child Life.”’ 


DAVID NEWELL - - - - - = = «= = «= Second Wild Animal Contest. 


An artist-naturalist, a noted adventurer and lover of wild life, contributes another stimulating 
contest. With his friend, Kermit Roosevelt, we, too, say, ‘We who know and love the out- 
doors are greatly indebted to him for sharing his experiences with us. "’ 
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JUST WHAT IS 
THE SCHOOL’S BUSINESS? 


My dearest Jane: 

Your good letter which came yesterday was like 
a bit of fragrance from your beautiful north woods. 
In a way it’s a pity to call your mind back to the 
city and impending obligations. But I know your 
request for news of school was a sincere one. The 
inclosed circular will give you information about the 
date of opening and so forth. You see, you can 
stay your full allotment of time, getting back three 
days before school opens. We stay-at-homes will 
get things going. 

To that end, a few of us took our sewing over 
to Sally Ames’ porch yesterday and, while we 
stitched, we planned a tentative program for the 
parent-teacher work this year. Sally rounded up 
ten of us in all, and I certainly did get a new slant 
on parental expectations of a school. Two new 
neighbors were there—one of them that pretty 
Mrs. Allen, who has two children of school age. 
Then Mrs. Allbright came—her only child is enter- 
ing the primary grade this fall. 

It seems that some of us have strange notions 
about the school’s province in education. Some- 
one mentioned the painting which Mr. Gladden 
gave the school—that lovely Italian scene, you 
know—when Mrs. Allbright remarked, “I am so 
glad to know there is an art influence in the school. 
Jean doesn’t care a bit about pictures, except, of 
course, the comics her father reads to her. And 
nowadays it’s such good form to know about art. 
I hope they have regular lessons, beginning in the 
primary grade.” 

“Well,” replied dear Mrs. Martin, thoughtfully, 
“what they have could hardly be called ‘lessons.’ 
The teacher has lovely prints around and, of course, 
she talks to the children about pictures, just as 
you would in your own home.” 

“Oh, J never talk about pictures,” said Mrs. 
Allbright, frankly. ‘“‘I haven’t time to bother 
with such things! That’s the school’s business!”’ 

“For my part,”’ spoke up Mrs. Allan, “I’m hoping 
they teach the children to like reading. Do you 
know, my son Dick has been in school for three 
years and they haven’t taught him to like reading yet?” 

‘““Doesn’t he do well with his lessons?” asked 
Sally, politely interested. 

“Well enough, but he doesn’t like to read out- 
side of school. I think he should, if he is to do 
well in college, but of course J can’t do anything 
about it. That’s the school’s business.” 

The repetition of the phrase, ‘the school’s busi- 
ness,’ caught my ear and ever since a question has 
been running through my mind. Just what is the 
school’s business?. Can anyone expect a school 


By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


teacher to instill a love of reading when ten years 
of home haven’t succeeded? Can a school make 
a child appreciate art when there is no home back- 
ground on which to build? I wonder. 

My daydreaming yesterday was sharply broken 
when I heard Mrs. Allan saying, “‘ Well, I certainly 
do hope the new teacher will be able to make 
Elizabeth tell the truth. J’ve given it up!” My 
shocked ears could hardly credit what they heard, 
but she went on to explain her ideas about a teacher’s 
duties and responsibilities. I assure you, they were 
considerable! 

I was reminded of Ellen Dickson—remember how 
we laughed when she complained because college 
hadn’t made her daughter over into a neat, orderly, 
religious, responsible and mannerly person. As 
though college, any college, could, during certain 
months of four years, undo the work of nineteen 
and make an entirely new product. Yet that idea, 
fantastic as it seems in telling, is nothing but an 
outgrowth of the ideas expressed to-day—that the 
school’s function is to correct all the home mistakes. 

The upshot of my thinking is that I’m going to 
suggest a round table meeting on our program this 
year (I'll have it an evening meeting if I can, so 
fathers can come too), and I’ll have several people 
talk on what we rightfully may expect of our schools. 
It will be illuminating to school boards, I haven’t a 
doubt, and equally revealing to parents. Most ot 
us, fortunately, are not so extreme in our unreason- 
able expectations as were the two women yesterday, 
but all of us, back in our minds, expect the school 
to bolster up and correct home deficiencies, forget- 
ting that it is a secondary institution, supplement- 
ing, not doing, the work of the home. 

In the meantime, I am asking myself some lead- 
ing questions and facing the answers honestly. ‘‘Am 
I giving my children the best moral and religious 
training I know? Am I living the truths I preach 
to them? Am I putting time in my daily program 
for reading good books with them? For the enjoy- 
ment of fine pictures? For studying nature, so 
that they may know and love the trees and birds 
and all growing things?” 

Of course, I’ve aimed to do all this before; you 
have, too. But now that I check up, I find that 
I fall short of my ideal. This winter is going to 
see a difference, I assure you! You'll help me, 
won’t you? Together we will prove that education 
begins at home, even though it doesn’t end there. 

Have a good time, dear, and don’t forget that it 
will seem good to have you back. 

Lovingly, 
SISTER. 
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Our Workshop ¥ : 


HEN I told you 

V V in last month’s 

article on the 
Back Yard Cave that I 
would next show you how 
to make a periscope, I 
knew that the play peri- 
scope held great possibilities for fun. 

As you probably know, the periscope is a long 
tube with mirrors inside. When you are in your 
cave below the surface of the ground, by means of 
your periscope you will be able to tell what is going 
on above without exposing yourself to view. The 
periscope is the submarine’s eye when this craft is 
under water. It is the trench fighter’s means of 
watching for the enemy, in trench warfare. 

Here are some of the ways in which you can 
have fun with the homemade periscope. Your cave 
was built without a window, because caves do not 
have windows. But the ventilator in its roof is 
an excellent lookout, and with the periscope raised, 
as shown in Figure 1, you will be able to see as 
plainly as though you had climbed up into the 
ventilator box. Now just imagine that your cave 
is a submarine submerged in mid-ocean, and if your 


WHEN YOU: PLAY \: 4 
HIDE-AND-CO-SEEK, *N\ 
YOU-CAN -SEE,YET- 
NOT - BE- SEEN 
YOURSELF - @ ' 





By A. NEELY HALL 


Author of * “Making Things with Tools,” “The Boy Craftsman,” 
‘Homemade Toys for Girls and Boys 


A PLAY PERISCOPE 


imagination is strong 
enough you will experi- 
ence some of the thrills of 
submarine cruising. Try 
the periscope for keeping 
track of your pursuer in a 
game of hide-and-go-seek. 
You can peek around corners (Fig. 2), over fence 
tops, and over mounds of earth and other places of 
concealment, without being seen, and watch for an 
opportune time to dash out and away to the goal. 
In winter, the periscope will be of good use in 
defending your snow fort from attacking parties, 
and other uses will suggest themselves from time to 
time. I know a boy who discovered that a peri- 
scope was a mighty handy thing to have when he 
was one of a crowd watching a parade and his 
favorite hero was passing by. Indeed, a giraffe has 
nothing on the boy who owns a periscope. 

There is not much work to making the periscope. 
You need some box boards. A grocery box with 
boards 18 inches long will be just right. Also, you 
need two mirrors. The kind they sell in ten-cent 
stores is the kind to buy. And you must have 
a strap for handles, and nails. A saw and a hammer 


[Continued on = 570] 
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THE CANDYVILLE ° 
SCHOOLHOUSE 


MARGARET McBRIDE HOSS 


7 tiny, squat schoolhouse of 
Candyville 


Stands at the foot of a rock candy 


hill; 


It’s fashioned of fat little chocolate 
bricks, 


And sweet-smelling red and white 
peppermint sticks. 


There’s a lemon-drop schoolma’am, 
whose chewing gum eyes 


Blink in a manner most marvelous 
wise, 


While lollypop children, all chubby 


and sweet, 


With caramel shoes on their lolly- 
pop feet, 


Sit in the quaintest and neatest of 
rows, 


With their spun-sugar hair tied with 
perky wee bows. 


At a licorice blackboard they 
solemnly look, 


And study each day from a sugar- 
plum book. 





Journeys to Advertising Land 


(Continued from page 548) 


are machines, you see,’’ said Left Twin, with a 
wink. They were now in a room where several 
men were sorting and cutting pieces of leather. 
‘This is where the top part of shoes are cut.”’ 

“Oh, isn’t the leather soft?’’ said Ruth. 

‘Nothing but the smoothest and most dur- 
able leathers will do for Acrobats,’’ said Right 
Twin, ‘‘for they must be comfortable and strong. 
These pieces are sewed together and that finishes 
the top of the shoe.”’ 

“They don’t look like shoes,’’ said Robert. 
‘They are just pieces of leather sewed together.”’ 

The twins smiled and led the children to 
another room where men were busy pulling 
the sewn pieces of leather over blocks of wood 
shaped just like feet. 

‘These blocks are cut from measurements of 
real children’s feet,’’ said Left Twin. ‘‘They 
will make the shoe fit exactly right and give 
them their right shape. There are ‘wooden 
feet,’ or lasts, for every size foot.”’ 

Robert was watching some huge, black 
machines. ‘“‘Do those machines tack the 
bottoms on the shoes?’ 

‘Not exactly,"’ laughed Right Twin. ‘‘You 
see, if we tack the soles on the shoes some of 
the tacks might break through and hurt you. 
These machines sew the soles on, stitching 
them three times. No matter how roughly you 
play it is impossible for you to rip your shoe.”’ 

*“What are all those machines?”’ asked Ruth. 

“There are one hundred and sixty different 
operations in making a pair of Acrobat shoes, 
so of course we can only show you the main 
ones,’” Right Twin answered, leading the way 
into another part of the factory. ‘‘Now, here 
is the department where the shoes are finished. 
The lacings are inserted, the shoes are cleaned, 
and all the rough edges are taken off. Then 
they are inspected before they are put in the 
boxes, and are ready to be shipped to the stores 
where you may buy them."’ He picked up a 
shoe. ‘‘Put your hand inside this, Robert. 
It is made by a patented process which keeps it 
smooth all the time. You see, the inner sole 
is sewed right in with stitches around the edge 
of the shoe so it can’t possibly come loose, roll, 
or wrinkle. Also, there is no filling between 
the insole and the outsole to work into lumps.” 

‘‘Who ever thought of all these things?” 

‘“Many years ago,”’ replied Right Twin, 
‘there was a man with children just like you. 
He wanted to make shoes in which children 
could scamper, jump, and run without thinking 
about their feet. That is why he made the 
Acrobat shoes. Did you like the trip?”’ 

‘‘Ever so much,’’ said Robert and Ruth. 

Soon they were in the airplane again. “‘My, 
doesn’t it shake?’’ said Ruth. And then the 
children stared at each other in wonder, for 
there they were, sitting in the store with 
Mother shaking them by the shoulders. ‘‘We 
are ready to go now,” she said. 

‘Don't forget, Mother,”’ said Ruth, ‘‘shoes 
are the most important part of school outfits. 
We mustn't forget our new Acrobats.” 
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CHILD LIFE 


MOTTO: Responsibility. 
CREED: [I live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can 

to make it better. 
PLEDGE: Every day I will do at least one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 


SCHOOL SPIRIT 


HE first September meeting 

of the Brocton Good Citizens’ 
League found every member pres- 
ent. Grace was back from her 
trip abroad, and to celebrate her 
homecoming, she had invited the 
boys and girls to meet with her. 
There were special little souvenirs 
as favors, and her mother served 
them ice cream and cake. It 
wasn’t only a meeting—it was a 
party, too. 

“I’ve had a wonderful time,” 
Grace told them, “‘but it will seem 
good to start back to school next 
Monday. Coming home on the 
boat I met the nicest old gentle- 
man, who had traveled all over the 
world. He told me some of the 
queerest things—one of them that 
it is much easier for boys and girls 
to learn than it is for older people. 
He said that childhood is the time 
in which we form our habits and 
that my whole future may depend 
on the things I learn and do in 
school. It made me decide to work 
as hard as I can this year.” 

“This is not the time of year to 
make New Year’s resolutions,” 
teased Bill. 

“Why not? It’s the beginning 
of a new school year, isn’t it?” 

“Well, if you begin resolving 
things,” said Miriam, “‘I guess I’ll 
have to resolve to work harder on 
my arithmetic.” 


A GOOD CITIZEN 


. I made a list of five things I can do to 
help my school. 

- I got my lessons without any help 
rom others. 

. I went straight to my studying without 
wasting any time. 

. I learned who controls the public 
schools in my community. 

. I asked someone to tell me about the 
laws governing compulsory school 
attendance in my community. 

. I learned how the schools of my com- 
munity are supported. 

. I learned the name of the superin- 
tendent of schools in my community. 

. I learned the name of the president of 
my school board. 

. I read about Horace Mann, the father 
of the American public school system. 

. I explained the rules of our school to 
a new pupil. 

. I asked a new pupil to play with me. 

. I took a new pupil to school. 

. I helped a younger child with his or 
her wraps. 

. I helped my teacher by erasing the 
blackboards. 

. I picked up scraps of paper and rubbish 
on the school grounds. 

. I shared the apparatus on the school 
grounds fairly. 

. I arranged my desk neatly, and kept 
it tidy. 

. I recited loud enough for all the class 
to hear me. 

. I was careful not to whisper during 
school hours. 

. I was quiet when passing through the 
halls during school hours. 

. I gathered flowers for the schoolroom. 

. I worked faithfully even when no 
teacher was in the room. 

. I took my place promptly when the 
bell rang. 

. I obeyed the teacher cheerfully. 

. I asked another pupil to be a Good 
Citizen. 


An Honor Point is awarded for each 
day a good citizenship deed is recorded. 
The monthly Honor Roll lists the names 
of those who earn twenty-five or more 
points, and there is a prize for members 
who earn 200 points during eight consecu- 
tive months. Other good deeds may be 
substituted for those suggested above. At 
the beginning of the month, write your 
name, age, and address at the top of a 
blank sheet of paper; then each day you 
can record the date and your deed or deeds 
for that day. Send your September list 
of good deeds in time to reach us by 
October 5th, if you want your names on 
the Honor Roll. 
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There was such a chorus of ‘“‘new 
school year’’ resolutions that it was 
fully five minutes before Miss 
Bradley, the counselor, had a 
chance to make her suggestion. 
“Let’s all resolve to have more 
school spirit,” she said. 

David grinned. ‘‘ We have plenty 
of that already. There’s no bunch 
in school that can yell louder at a 
school football game. We never 
miss a game or a track meet, and 
if we’re not members of the team, 
you’ll always find us on the side- 
lines cheering the others on.” 

“‘That’s one kind of school spirit”’ 
said Miss Bradley. ‘‘ You showed 
another kind when you resolved to 
do better in your studies.” 

“Of course, we want to study 
hard and do good work.”” Elizabeth 
wrinkled her brow into a puzzled 
frown. “But how does that prove 
our school spirit?’ 

There was a pause, and then 
instead of answering Elizabeth's 
question, the counselor asked an- 
other. ‘“‘What is the purpose of 
school; why do you go?” 

“To learn to be good citizens,” 
Harvey answered promptly. 

“Who makes it possible for you 
to go to school?” 

“Why, the taxpayers and our 
own fathers and mothers,” said 
Helen. 

“Yes, and the teachers an¢ 
principals and school officers,”’ Bil! 

[Continued on page 565] 
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AN A. B. C. PARTY 


[Continued from page 546] 


in turn, give him a piece of chalk 
and tell him to diaw a tall chimney 
on the roof of the schoolhouse. 
The successful child is given an 
animal alphabet book for a prize. 

The school bell suddenly rings, 
summoning all the pupils into the 
dining room where twelve little 
black paper slates mark twelve 
happy children’s places at the 
table. These place cards can be 
made most interesting if Mother 
will spell out each guest’s name 
in alphabet macaroni, pasting the 
letters upon the slates. 

A “little red schoolhouse’”’ occu- 
pies the center of the table. This 
is merely a box covered with red- 
brick crepe paper. 

Lollipops, with faces painted on 
their waxed paper wrappings, (round- 
eyed with wonder, and heavily 
eye-lashed!) are always a delight 
to children—and so little trouble 
to make! Thrust the stick into 
a large colored gumdrop, so it will 
stand upright. Fold a wee dunce 
cap and place on his “‘head.” Tie 
a red crepe-paper ruffle about his 
“neck’’ and behold, you have an 
extremely “‘sweet”’ (though stuck- 
up) lollipop favor to carry home! 

Plain white cornucopia-shaped 
caps marked with the word, Dunce, 
across the front are turned upside 
down over every plate of ice cream. 
When the caps are lifted—presto! 
Another alphabet block—of ice 
cream—appears! 

You see, the day before the 
party Mother had bought some 
small square cookies, covered them 
all with white icing, and marked 
a letter upon each one with melted 
chocolate. On the day of the party 
the ice cream was cut into square 
blocks and a cooky quickly clapped 
over each of the five visible sides. 

Atan A. B. C. party there is really 
no necessity for serving cake, 
but it would surely delight the 
children to see a sponge carefully 
tied to each slate place card. In 
Other words, sponge cake is very 
much in evidence! 


CHILD LIFE _ 


Here’s the 


“run-fast”’ 


that helped Billy win 


Billy was very, very proud. He 
had just won two prizes—one for 
running and another for jumping. 
Better still—teacher had called him 
the “‘best little athlete in school.”’ 


“‘What do you eat, Billy, that 
makes you run so fast and jump 
so far?’’ asked Tom on their way 
home from school. 


**Run-fast food,’’ replied Billy 
with a smile. “‘Come along to my 
house and I'll show you.”’ 


Billy led his chum into the pan- 
try. ‘‘There’s the run-fast food,” 
he said, pointing to a 
bright, golden package 
with a blue band running 
up and down the sides. 

“Doctor told mother 
that it would make me 
grow big and strong be- 
cause it had all the good 
things that nature puts 
into the wheat. I eat it 


What are these 
*‘good things” 
in Wheatena for 
boys and girls? 
Minerals? . 
Vitamins? . 
Proteins? . 
Starches? . 
Bran? ... 


nearly every morning. Mother and 
Daddy like it, too.” 


Can you guess what the “‘run- 
fast food’’ in the gold and blue 
package was? It was WHEATENA 
—the delicious nut-brown wheat 
cereal. 


Doctors know why Wheatena is 
such a splendid food for boys and 
girls. It contains the minerals, 
vitamins, proteins and other good 
things that build sound bones, 
strong muscles and a stout heart. 


Ask your mother to get a pack- 
age of Wheatena from the 
grocer today so you may 
have it for breakfast to- 
morrow. It costs less 
than 1 cent a dish —and 
is ready for you in 2 or 
more minutes. If you 
would like to try a sam- 
ple of Wheatena, just 
mail the coupon below. 


. Yes! 
. Yes! 
. Yes! 
. Yes! 
. Yes! 


WHEATENA —the ideal cereal for young athletes 


Special Offer ! 


“*Feeding the Child from Crib 
to College’’ is an entirely new 
kind of book for mothers—writ- 
ten by one of the most eminent 
child-health specialists in Amer- 
ica. Absolutely authoritative. 
Only 25c brings you a copy. 
Please use coupon on right. 


Wheatena Sample FREE 


QO) Check here and we'll gladly 
send you a sample of Wheat- 
ena FREE. 

O) Check here — enclose 25¢ — 
and we'll send you a copy 
of the book. 


The Wheatena Corporation, 
Wheatenaville, Rahwav, New Jersey. 





School days shorten 


bene house outdoors 


- ++ yet V ita Gl 


ass will bring him 


the unskimmed sunlight that he needs 


COMPARED with vacation days, 
school days are dark days. Your 
child will be penned up in classrooms 
for hours at a time. Yet if he is to 
retain his health and vitality this 
winter he must receive his share of 
the sun’s life-giving rays. 

Child specialists agree that these 
invaluable ultra-violet rays are ab- 
solutely necessary for a normal 
healthy childhood. They build sound 
teeth and study bones in growing 
bodies. They stimulate little appe- 
tites, aid nutrition, and enrich the 
blood. They strengthen resistance 
to disease. 

But ordinary window glass shuts 
out the vital ultra-violet rays com- 
pletely. Your child is robbed of 
his rightful sunshine. 

A remarkable discovery now 


VITA 


Trade-mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


© 1928 


enables you to give him his share 
of sunshine—even when bitter 
weather keeps him indoors. You can 
fit up his room with Vita Glass— 
the wonderful new window glass that 
transmits the precious ultra-violet 
light. Rigid tests, conducted over a 
period of four years, have proved 
that Vita Glass brings indoors a 
sufficient volume of ultra-violet rays 
for all health purposes. Medical 
authorities recommend its use. 
Have us send you the complete 
story of Vita Glass, describing the 
tests that back every claim, its 
reasonable cost, etc. Give your child 
the benefit of installation this coming 
winter. Write for information now. 


CL-9 


VitaGrass CorPORATION 
50 E. 42nd St., New York 

Please send me the facts about Vita Glass and 
its use in the care of children. 


Name__ 


Address 
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AMERICAN COWBOY 
MUSIC 


[Continued from page 529] 


While on the trail, the cow- 
puncher soothed or excited—as he 
chose—the cattle by the type of 
cries and songs he uttered. One 
of the most terrifying experiences 
imaginable is to be in a stampede 
of wild cattle. Can you imagine 
the force and fury of a thousand 
frightened beasts—Texas _ steers 
with long sharp horns—rushing 
madly over the plains? Many 
such a stampede (as these wild 
herd-runaways were called) was 
often averted by the use of song. 
You see that four-footed as well 
as two-footed animals can be 
quieted by tranquil music. 

The laggards and the lazy ones 
in the herd who strayed behind had 
to be rounded up very often, so 
the cowboys invented different yells 
which acted like a tonic on the slow 
ones and put some pep into them. 
These yells, which you may have 
heard in our present day rodeo, 
were sharp and rhythmic and not 
unlike some of our college yells. 

Try this cowpuncher yell on your 
citified family: 

“ Ci-yi-yip-yip-yip-pe-ya!” 

I like the very names of some of 
the cowboy’s songs of self-pity, as 
they might easily be called. “‘The 
Cowboy’s Meditation,” ‘The Mel- 
ancholy Cowboy,” ‘‘The Dreary, 
Dreary Life,’’ “The Dying Rang- 
er,” and ‘California Joe’ are 
examples of them. And, by the 
way, some three years ago, I found 
a book full of these very cowboy 
verses (and some of the music, 
too). Many a boy who reads these 
lines will want this book in his 
library before long, so I give its 
name and author: ‘“‘Cowboy Songs” 
by John A. Lomax, and the book 
has an introduction by that great 
lover of birds, forests, and plains, 
Theodore Roosevelt, once President 
of these United States. 

Sometimes the cowboys wrote 
verses for old tunes everyone 
knew. There is the ‘“‘Cowboy’s 
Dream’”’ which I am sure was sung 
to a popular tune of my boyhood, 
a song called ‘““My Bonnie Lies 
Over the Ocean.” (Perhaps you 
don’t know it, but your father 
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does.) ‘‘Pop Goes the Weasel” 
was changed by these range-riding 
“Carusos” into “Rip Goes the 
Boiler.” 

Here is a cowpuncher’s song that 
is like the spiritual songs of the 
Black Man. It is named “Poor, 
Lonesome Cowboy”’ and has these 
cheerful words: 


“T ain’t got no father, 

I ain’t got no father, 

I ain’t got no father 

To buy the clothes I wear.” 


When he was in festival dress or 
in his Sunday-go-io meeting clothes, 
the cowboy needed a father with 
a bank account to pay for his large 
and stunning sombrero alone, not 
to speak of the many other decora- 
tive effects in his picturesque cos- 
tume. 

Music is surely a magical thing. 
You cannot touch, see, smell, or 
taste it, but you hear it and 
through hearing you feel its power 
over you. You might think that 
such an invisible force would die 
easily, but it does just the opposite. 
Long after the singer dies, the song 
sings on. Long after our vast 
plains were fenced, and the pastur- 
ing of enormous herds of cattle 
upon almost unlimited plains be- 
came impossible, the songs of these 
roughriders of the range live on. 
They tell the story of the great 
western plains better than painting, 
or scholarly words can ever tell it. 

The original cowboy song is a 
true American expression in music, 
and a type of folk song which you 
will not find in any other land, nor 
will you find it ever again in our 
own country. Among our modern 
composers of music these crude 
tunes of the cowpunchers (and 
others adopted by them) have been 
one of their sources of musical 
thought and inspiration. You 
should hear and know the catchy 
arrangements of the old fiddle 
tunes by Leo Sowerby, David 
Guion, Geoffrey O’Hara and others. 
Then there is a lovely song called 
a‘‘Round Up Lullaby” by Gertrude 
Ross who has also written a very 
effective piano piece called ‘The 
Ride of the Cowboy.” Mr. Oscar 
Fox has devoted his talents largely 
to putting music to cowboy verses. 
His songs, such as the “Old Chis- 


CHILD LIFE 


SHOES 


HEN Indians go hunting they creep 

along on ‘“‘all fours” or dash like a deer, 
swift and sure-footed. Their feet are de- 
veloped Nature’s way—never cramped and 
stunted by stiff, ill-fitting shoes. 


So too, are the happy children clad in Acrobats. 
Protected by these supremely flexible shoes, 
youngsters never know the foot troubles of a 
less-enlightened age. They can scoot and 
dash like a savage—lithe, graceful, utterly 
unconscious of their feet. 


Every child should have these yielding, per- 
fectly fitting shoes. Why risk even the 
slightest permanent defects that are traced to 
stiff, clumsy shoes? Acrobats are a decided 
economy. They are made only of selected, 
tested leathers. ‘The patented Acrobat con- 
struction is the secret of their unusually long 
wear. 


Acrobat Dealers are Specialists 
in Fitting Children’s Shoes 


Your children will be safely and comfortably fitted 
by your local Acrobat dealer. Take the children 
and see the attractive fall styles for school, dress 
or play. If you don’t know his name, write us and 
we will enclose our interesting booklet—‘‘Keep 
Your Child’s Feet Happy.” Use the coupon below. 


SHAFT-PIERCE SHOE CO. 
@z7zy~=—s«4581: Third Street, Faribault, Minn. 


Please send me name of nearest Acrobat dealer WZD 
and your illustrated booklet on how to “Keep 


Your Child's Feet Happy.” yi 


Address @EZ 
Cy 1, aS ee State........+6 


Specialists in Children’s Good Shoes for 36 Years 
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ERE’S a delightful solution to 
HE the problem of getting enough 
food iron into your children’s 
diet. You know how they need it. And 
how the very foods 
richest in iron are so 


seldom palatable. 


Food Ferrin is a 
vitalizing, palatable 
food. So rich that one 
tablespoonful gives as 
much food iron as a 
whole pound of fresh 
spinach. Naturally it 
enriches the blood 
and makes the chil- 
dren grow. Red lips 
and rosy cheeks are 
quickly apparent. By 
building uptheblood, 
the living forces of 
the body are built up. 
The whole body 
flourishes and every 
function is improved. 

Being a purely 
vegetable food, the 
effects of Food Ferrin 
are always beneficial. 
Digestion and elimi- 
nation proceed with 
normal regularity. 

















Not only children, 
but adults benefit 
from Food Ferrin. 
Mothers especially 
need this organic 


iron. By building up : 


FOOD FERRIN 


“2 New Food Iron ]e- 
THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD COMPANY, Department A-9, Battle Creek, Mich. 





CHILD LIFE 


New Vigor from Food Iron 


their reserve strength, their dispositions 
remain sweeter, they enjoy their chil- 
dren so much more. 

You will find Food Ferrin at your 
local Health Food Center—usually the 
leading grocer—where all of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium 
Health Foods are 
sold. Start today to 
learn how delicious 
health foods can be. 


Just write your 
name and address on 
. the margin of this ad 

\& and mail it today fora 
% copy of “Healthful 
=) Living.’’ This 60 

page illustrated 


booklet written by 
a leading nutrition 
expert, outlines with 
recipes the famous 
Battle Creek Diet 
System. 


Food iron makes the 
whole body flourish 
and improves its 
every function. 


New Activities Books For Boys and Girls 


THE MAKE-IT BOOK tells boys 
and girls how to make interesting 
things with scissors and paste and 
odds and ends. 

MAKING THINGS WITH TOOLS 
is an entirely different Handicraft 
Book showing things to make and 
how to make them. 


CHILD LIFE COOK BOOK is full 
of tempting dishes that are easy to 
make. 

THE PLAY-IT BOOK describes 
games for indoors and outdoors which 
will keep children busy and happy. 


For iale at all bookstores or sent direct for $1.00 
each, plus 7¢ postage for every book ordered. 


MCNALLY & COMPANY, Publishers 


RAND 
536 S. Clark Street 


u 
CHICAGO 
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holm Trail’’ and his cowboy sacred 
song, “Rounded up in Glory,” 
ought to be on your best high 
school programs. 

Then, too, a number of phono- 
graph records of this fragment of 
American folk music—the cowboy 
music—are on the market. I, for 
one, believe you will be better 
Americans for knowing this musical 
language of the cowpuncher. It’s 
rough and rude but it’s real, and 
it is far truer to the best that was 
in the American cowboy than are 
the overpainted pictures of his 
inner and outer life which the 
movies give us in the screen 
“thrillers” of to-day. 


“The cowboys and the longhorns 
Who partnered in eighty-four 
Have gone to their last round-up 
Over on the other shore; 


They answered well their purpose 

But their glory must fade and go, 

Because men say there’s better 
things 

In the modern cattle show.” 


UE 


Fe 


LITTLE BLACK BASS 


[Continued from page 645) 


couldn’t feel it.” And the more he 
wiggled on the hot sand, and the 
longer he felt the warm sun, the 
more he wished he were under the 
cool water. 

So he waited and waited again 
until a big splashing wave came up 
on the shore near him, and he cried 
out, 


“Oh, beautiful wave, splashing so 
near to me, 

Please take me with you back to 
the sea. 

I’m hot and I’m tired and covered 
with sand 

And, oh, I don’t like it, here, living 
on land.” 


So the big splashing wave reached 
out and grabbed Little Black Bass 
and carried him slip-dip, slip-dip, 
back to the sea. And oh, how cool 
and sweet the water felt when it 
touched his little sandy body. And 
oh, how good to swim in it again! 


“Father dear was right,” said he, 
““My home is really in the sea. 

And now, I, too, can understand 
I’d never be happy living on land.’’ 
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STORYBOOK PEOPLE 
IN PAINT 


By RUBY SHORT McKIM 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 


No. 312 


REALLY appreciate how charming Little Red 

Riding Hood looks, you will have to get paints and 

brush and splash on color to make her cape and hood 
as red as you usually see them in the storybooks. 

This is just a small copy of the waxed pattern, 18 by 
20 inches, which you will use when you make a poster 
of this famous little miss. With Mother’s help you 
can easily transfer this pattern to a piece of muslin or 
silk by pressing with a hot iron; and then it is a simple 
matter to paint within the outlines. 

The storybook people make interesting posters; or 
you can keep them and set all six together into a 
wonderful quilt. Any one of them would be lovely 
as a quilt center, or to put on your curtains. “Little 
Red Riding Hood” is fourth in the series. 


Waxed patterns may be purchased at 25 cents postpaid. 


Painting set—three colors, a bottle of medium and a good 
brush—number 311—$1.10 postpaid. 


Please order from CHILD LIFE, 536 South Clark St., Chicago III. 
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PICTURE |=“ 


THE HAPPY HOUR BOOKS 


Last year twelve of these square little pic- 
ture books started a series which has a place 
in every small person’s library. This year 
six more titles have been added. Like the 
first twelve these are old tales and rhymes 
and the gay colored pictures give them new 
charm and interest. This year are added to 
the list: 

Goldilocks and the Three Bears 

The Little Red Hen 

The Old Woman and the Crooked Sixpence 

The Golden Goose 

The A.B.C. Nonsense Book 

Three Little Kittens. Each $.50. 


THE PICTURE BOOK OF 
TRAVEL 
By Berta and Elmer Hader. $2.00. 


This book follows the history of travel with 
picture and text from the earliest days of 
transportation to the age of machines. 
Many colored pictures and decorations, a 
brilliant endpaper and jacket make this an 
attractive gift book. 


. THE PICTURE 
“fr ~~ BOOK OF 
\.2 4 ELYING 
oe... By Frank Dobias. $2.00. 


A second volume in 
anewseries of picture 
books. Mr. Dobias 
has followed the his- 
tory of the airplane 
in pictures that are 
both accurate and 
artistic. 


The Macmillan Co. 


New York Chicago Boston 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





om to Win a Prize 


Colores % Name this Animal 


o OU ought to know this big fellow because you've 


probably fed him peanuts,’ says Uncle Jim. Can 

you remember what color he is? If you can may- 
be you can win one of the beautiful prizes Uncle Jim is 
going to give to the boys and girls who can color him best 
with crayons. Get the best effects by using Crayonex! 


There are six animals in the series appearing in this 
magazine. The prizes will go to the boy or girl who 
colors all six animals most artistically and pastes them on 
the proper page of his 

“Old Faithful’ Animal 

Album. If you haven't 

one of these wonderful 

Albums, just fill out the 

coupon below and send 

it to Uncle Jim. He 

will send yod an album 

to paste your colored | 

pictures in. 


Would you like to have 

a beautiful coloring set 

like this “Jack and Jill” 

painting box No. 555? 

It contains crayons that 

you can use to color — 
animals, and a full set of water caiink and outlines to 
color. They are packed in a brilliant lithographed box. 
Just send one dollar with the coupon below to Uncle 
Jim, and he will send you a “Jack and Jill’’ painting set 
and an Animal Club Album to paste vour colored 
animals in. Maybe, you can win this prize! 


THE AMERICAN ({}?} CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES “SP 570-670 HAVES AVE.SANTUSKY OHIO 


NEW VORK OFFICE 130 WEST FORTY- SECOND STREET 
DALLAS. TEXAS 1506 SANTA FE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 45 SECOND STREET 


ANIMAL ALBUM COUPON 

Uncle Jim 
Care of The een Crayon Company, 
Sandusky, 
Dear Uncle hen 

I want to join the “Old Faithful Animal Club and win a prize. 
Please send me Free Animal Club Album. Please send a ‘Jack and Jill” 
Painting Set, too, for which | enclose $1.00. 
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THE SILVER BELT 


[Continued from page 521] 


suddenly heard the sound of footsteps near at hand, 
and a moment later his father stood beside him. 
He did not seem to notice the tears that still stood 
in Dah-chee’s eyes, as he said, 

“Your grandfather is ready to take the white 
people into the canyon, and he says that, if you 


wish to, you can go with them.” 

Dah-chee was on his feet in an instant, and soon 
had forgotten the great disappointment of the 
morning as he rode along in the wagon, pointing 
out the many interesting things to the little white 
girl. Later in the afternoon, when they had ridden 
a long way, his grandfather told them all to get 
out of the wagon, and to walk a while to stretch 
their legs. All were glad to obey, and jumped out 
on the smooth white sand. 

The high canyon walls cast big cool shadows, 
which were welcome, as the day was very warm. 
Dah-chee’s grandfather drove the wagon slowly, 
and behind it, in single file, came the white lady, 
then her husband, and the little girl, with Dah-chee 
the last in the line. This just suited him as he had 
his bow in hand, with an arrow on the string, ready 
to shoot at any bird or animal that might be careless 
enough to show itself. 

Soon both he and the little girl were some dis- 
tance behind the others of the party, each gazing 
delightedly about them at the many things to be 
seen. 

“Oh, look at the lovely red rocks over there by 
the canyon wall!’’ cried the little girl. Then she 
called to her father, ‘‘Look, Father! What a fine 
place for a play house! Let’s all go over and see 
it.’ And she pointed toward the place as she ran. 

Without waiting for her father, who had turned 
back when he heard her call, she ran on to the 
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pile of rocks, followed by Dah-chee who was some 
little distance behind her. She reached the spot, 
and stopped short as she heard a queer, dry rattling 
noise that was not like any sound she had ever 
heard before. 

As she turned to see what could be making the 
sound, she saw, so near to her that she could have 
touched it, a great rattlesnake coiling itself on the 
flat top of a rock. For some reason she found she 
was unable to move. Her father, who had heard 
the noise of the snake, ran forward as fast as he 
could, and cried out with fear as he realized that 
he was too far away to reach his little daughter 
before the snake might strike her. 

Then above the dry rattle of the snake was heard 
a far different sound; it was the twang of Dah-chee’s 
bowstring, and a second later the big snake was 
twisting harmlessly on the rock with a red arrow 
through its body. 

Then the white man acted very foolishly; at 
least Dah-chee thought he did, for as soon as he 
had caught up his little girl, and realized she had 
been saved, he picked up Dah-chee also and hugged 
him close, while tears of joy ran down his face. 
Surely, thought Dah-chee, no Indian man would 
ever do a foolish thing like that. 

When the little boy’s grandfather and the little 
girls mother had heard the white man’s cry of 
alarm, they came running up to learn the cause. 
The white man and the little girl told them all 
about the big snake, and of how Dah-chee had 


made the wonderful shot, just in time to save the 


little girl from being bitten. Dah-chee did not 
care for the praise of white people—what could 
they know about good shooting?—but his grand- 
father, well, if he was pleased, that was a different 
matter, for he knew all about such things. 

The old man, who had said nothing, reached into 
a large leather bag, that was suspended from his 
shoulder by a thong, and drew out a package. 
From this he produced a beautiful new belt whose 
bright silver disks shone in the sun like polished 
mirrors. And still without a word, he knelt beside 
Dah-chee and fastened it about his waist. Then 
he rose and said, 

““Dah-chee, you have given proof that you are 
worthy to have the silver belt, and I believe you 
will some day be a good guide and a good warrior.” 

But Dah-chee scarcely heard his grandfather’s 
words, though they were words of greatest praise, 
for his little hands were wandering over the smooth 
silver disks of the beautiful belt, and it was really 
his, his very own. 

ee 


BOREDOM 
MILDRED BOWERS 
CAN’T blow bubbles, 
I haven’t any pipe. 

I can’t eat apples, 
They haven’t turned ripe. 
If I sit quiet for an hour or two, 
Will the Fairy Queen come to tell me what to do? 
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supper-time SURPRISE 
for MARILYN 


T was Marilyn’s first visit to the country, and her 
| cousin Betsy was showing her the wonderful things on 
the farm. She had seen the garden, the orchard, the 
chickens, the duckpond, the pigs—and now Betsy was 
taking her into the barn to watch Jim milk the cows. 


Marilyn was a pale, slender little girl. She held tightly 
to her rosy-cheeked cousin’s hand when she saw the big 
brown cow that Jim was milking. 


“Don’t be afraid, Marilyn, ” said Betsy. “That’s old 
Molly. She won’t hurt you. 


“Just wait till you taste this milk, and you'll like 
Molly all right!” laughed Jim. 


*“But—but I don’t like milk!” wailed Marilyn. “Will 
I have to drink it, Betsy? I don’t at home.” 


“You’ll like milk the way I drink it every night,” 
Betsy told her, just as the dinner-bell rang. 


“Oooh,” said Marilyn, when she saw the little table 
on the porch, with its steaming, fragrant cups. “We 
have grown-up drinks instead of milk!” 

“Taste it! Tasteit!” cried Betsy, fairly dancing for joy. 

Marilyn tasted. Then shedrank, and her eyes sparkled. 
“T like it— it’s lovely!”’ she said. 


Betsy’s mother spoke from the doorway. ‘That’s 
Instant Postum made-with-hot-milk, Marilyn,” she 
said happily. “It’s going to help make you as big and 
strong and rosy as Betsy.” 


Mothers : So often the children who need milk most find it distaste- 
ful. In such cases, thousands of mothers have found Instant Postum 
made-with-hot-milk the best solution of their problem. 

Postum adds to the milk itself the deliciousness of roasted wheat 
and bran, slightly sweetened. Children love it—it’s economical—and 
the easiest thing in the world to make. Just make Instant Postum 
as usual, adding hot (not boiled) whole milk instead of water. 

We'll gladly send you a week’s supply of Instant Postum, and a 
copy of Carrie Blanchard’s fascinating booklet on Postum for chil- 
dren. Just mail the coupon below... Or, if you want to start today, 
your grocer sells Postum. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Postum Company, Incorroraten, Battle Creek, Mich. *®P.—C. L. 9-28 
I want to mz a a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, without cost 
or obligation, one week’s supply of 
NSTANT Postum (pre epared instantly in the cup) 
Please send also the Children’s booklet by Carrie Blanchard. 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 


NOW 


Name........ 
City State 


In Canada, address Can ADIAN Postum Company, iz, 
812 Metropx slitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 





<< like the ‘feat | 
of America’s 
swiftest animal 


HE ANTELOPE runs like a streak of 
lightning across the prairies where he 
makes his home. 


NS 
— 


A recent writer has called him “the fastest 


thing on four legs in America.” 

Much of the antelope’s spring and speed 
comes from a rubber-like substance at the base 
of the heel which gives him sure-footedness as 
well as dazzling swiftness. 

Special models of Keds for boys and girls give 
your feet springiness like that of the antelope. 


Keds soles are tough, springy—full of life 
and wear. The uppers are light, yet strong 
enough to protect little ankles and feet against 
sudden twists and sprains. And the special 
Feltex innersole keeps feet always cool and 


“comfy.” x * * 


Keds come in all popular styles at prices from 
$1.25 to $4.50. But be sure that the name 
Keds is on the shoe. That is your guarantee 
of getting the best dollar for dollar value in 
rubber soled footwear. 


Write for our free booklet containing all kinds 
of information on games, sports, camping, vacation 
suggestions and dozens of other interesting subjects. 


Dept. K-149, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 
United States Rubber Company 


THE “SPOR-TIE” 
A popular Keds mod- 
el; mixed basket 
weave design with 
olive trimming and 
corrugated sole to 


the name Keds 1's on the shoe | 
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PROMISE OF MUSIC 


{Continued from page 524] 


and I really want a yellow bird for my own.” 

How happy Promise of Music was. He forgot all 
about being afraid that he would not be nicely fed, 
and he almost did not mind leaving his very best 
friend, the Excellent Bird Man, because he knew 
that now he would bring money enough to pay 
almost all of the bill for yellow millet, and that the 
Excellent Bird Man would not have to worry any 
more because he had no money. 

The Excellent Bird Man was very sad to let 
Promise of Music go, but as he filled his little blue 
bowls with millet and water for the last time, he 
whispered, “‘Promise of Music, I know what you 
have done, and you are a precious little bird. The 
money will make me happy, but nothing can make 
me happy enough to want you to go. Yet, have no 
fear, little yellow one, for the rich lady likes you 
well, and you will not suffer for food and clean 
water. Good-by, little Promise of Music.” 

“‘Good-by,” sang the little bird. ‘“‘Good-by, and 
don’t worry about me, for I love you so much and 
I am so glad that I could help you a little. Good- 
by.” 

And the young lady took his cage carefully in her 
hand and carried him herself and laughed when he 
sang his good-by to the bird man. ‘“‘Servant,’’ she 
called, ‘‘let us go down by the grain market where 
the best bird seeds are sold and buy a great deal 
to feed my new yellow bird, for we must never let 
him get hungry, you know.” 

“Never, never, never,’”’ sang Promise of Music, 
and he was glad in his yellow bird heart. 


CHINESE WORDS 


FRANCES HEAD 


OW do you do,’ I say to you 
When I meet you on the street, 
But “How boo how,” the Chinese say 
When two of them chance to meet. 


“Very good,” I say to you 
When you've pleased me with a song, 
But my Chinese friends would say, ‘How ting,’ 
In a tone all drawn out long. 


‘“‘Never mind,” I comfort you 
When you’ve broken your prettiest doll, 
But Chinese children say, ‘‘Boo yow gin,” 
If their dollies have a fall. 
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THE JOLLY ROVERS 


[Continued from page 527] 


My! How the sand flew as the pirates set to work. 
Presently one of the shovels struck something hard. 

‘The treasure chest!” yelled Fatty, straightening 
up. 

‘‘Let’s see,”’ cried the others, crowding around. 
Certainly that brass-bound iron chest sticking out 
of the sand looked like a treasure chest, even if, as 
they found afterwards, it was made of wood painted 
to look like iron. A few moments more of vigorous 
shoveling and with a hearty “‘Heave ho!” and a 
straining of young muscles, the pirates lifted the 
chest out of the hole. Tied to a ring was a key 
to the lock and as they crowded around him in great 
excitement, Captain Kidd unlocked the chest and 
threw up the cover. 

And what do you think he found inside? Dou- 
bloons and pieces of eight? Nonsense, those things 
were all right a hundred years ago! No, sir, this 
was something that caused those pirates to turn 
handsprings and clap their hands and yell for joy. 

The chest was crammed chock full of cracked ice 
that just covered a ten-gallon can of ice cream! 
Yes, sir, real ice cream and all every boy could eat 
and some left over for the fishes. And while they 
were all sitting down on the sand, eating ice cream 
and cake which some of the pirates brought ashore 
from the good ship “Buccaneer,” a burst of music 
sounded from the woods behind them, and there 
marched out onto the beach a great parade of 
townspeople with flags and banners, headed by the 
village brass band. And the mayor walked up to 
Captain Kidd and saluted and said, 

“Captain Kidd, the people of this town make 
you welcome, you and your pirate crew. We hope 
you will enjoy many happy hours on the good ship 
“Buccaneer” which we have this day presented to 
you.” 

There was a great burst of cheering and hand- 
clapping and you can just imagine those young 
pirates were a proud and happy crowd. 


, 
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NECKS AND EARS 


ELEANOR HAMMOND 


ICHARD REED at the end of day 
Washes his hands when he comes from play. 

He washes his neck and he washes his face 
And his ears that are such a troublesome place. 
And he moans, “Oh, dear! I really wish 
That I weren’t a boy, but a little fish! 
If I lived in the river and bathed all day 
I needn’t wash when I come from play!” 
And never once does it enter his mind 
That he might have ears of the elephant kind; 
And never once does he chuckle and laugh 
That he hasn’t a neck like a young giraffe. 
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ee ey 
we ET iene 


that you’re a Spanish senorita 


? 


and I’m a brave matador’ 


ETTY is the senorita with the lovely black lace 
mantilla. Bob is the brave matador and 
they’re really in Spain, that land where the round 
red sun looks down from a blue, blue sky. 
Just think of all the day holds...sefnoritas 
whirling in the dance, clacking their castanets. 


And gay crowds pouring into the arena to see 
the bullfight, just as the people in America go to 
see the big baseball games. 


It is all so very exciting, and Bob can’t wait to 
tell the boys at home that he has actually seen real 
matadors...and the bulls being led into the ring. 


But one thing they want to know most before 
they leave Spain. Are the little children there 
like children in America? 


Do they go to school every day...eat oatmeal 
for breakfast...brush their teeth morning and 
night? 


If they use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
they surely don’t mind that one 
bit, because it tastes so good... 


and they can be sure their teeth Oo 
will always be pretty and white E 


St. 1806 
like Bob’s and Betty’s. 


Sanaa Bere Colgate @ Company, 595 Fifth Ave., 
CLUB , ~4 ; New York, N. Y., Department 217-I 


PIN K Please send me FREE a sample of this 
cleansing dentifrice and a Clean Teeth 
Chart. 
Bronze Membership Pin in 
Colgate Health Club 


Send coupon for Clean Teeth 
Chart, which shows how 
children can win this pin. 
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» SCHOOL DAYS AGAIN + 


HURRAY for school and study times! 
Our school days have begun; 

In lots of ways these study days 
Give us all sorts of fun. 

We go to school on SCOOTER BIKES; 
Just think what fun it makes 

To know that we are safe and free 
With ENDEE COASTER BRAKES. 


CS recommend cycling as the all- 
around health-developing exercise. Ath- 
letes use it in their training. Physical 
directors everywhere praise it. With a 
scooter bike for the tiny tots and the bicycle 
for children a little older, this delightful 
form of exercise is available to all boys 
and girls. 

The New Departure coaster brake has 
taken all of the hard work out of ‘‘riding 
a wheel’ and has made it easy to control 
speed and stop without straining the muscles. 
Parents purchasing either a scooter bike or 
a bicycle for their boys and girls should be 
sure that it is New Departure—equipped. 


New Departure 


EN DEE 
Coaster Brake 


BRISTOL 


G39: 28:3. 


CONN. 


1291 
£9 .B:-O.8-.O'-.9..0'.O':O-.O°-.8':.O'-.-.9- 
Adapted and reprinted by permission from Jobn Martin's Book. 
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HAZEL FRAZEE 


SON OF THE DESERT 


[Continued from page 533] 


“Yes,” was the boy’s only answer, but his eyes 
were shining. 

“Listen, Abdul Aziz,’”’ said the man then. ‘‘Since 
you have cared so much for him and saved him 
from death, from this day he shall be your own 
donkey, to do with as you choose.” 

“May Allah grant you happiness on this earth, 
and a high seat in Paradise!”’ cried the boy thank- 
fully, and he kissed the white robe of Youssef. 

Then he set off to find his mother. Kadija was 
sitting in the door of the tent carding wool. She 
had two paddles, like wire brushes, and between 
them she pulled and separated the wool, shaking 
out the dirt and making it fluffy. When she saw 
her son coming with the limping donkey she jumped 
up, dropping the paddles, and ran to meet him. 

“Allah is merciful!” she cried delightedly. “‘ You 
have found the black-trimmed one! Bring him to 
me and I will put ointment on his leg and bind it 
up. But tell me first how you found him.” 

So the boy told her the story of the vultures, and 
of how Youssef had given him the Son of Satan for 
his own. Kadija’s eyes lighted at this and she 
smiled a gay little smile the boy had often seen on 
her face, now that she was a Bedouine. Then she 
said softly, 

“Youssef is a kind man, as kind as your own father, 
on whom be peace. As for you, my son, I am proud 
of you, and I grow prouder every day. May you 
live to lead our tribe to glory, like the men of the 
old days when my people ruled the earth!” Then 
she went for the ointment. But Abdul Aziz waited 
with his donkey, and his eyes were very bright. 

Under her care the leg soon healed, and before 
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jong was as sound as ever. The Son of Satan, too, 
was continuing to grow, as donkeys do, and one 
day not long after the wound was healed Youssef 
said to the boy, “‘ Your donkey is now big enough 
to bear your weight, which fortunately is not very 
great. See if you can ride him!” 

So Abdul Aziz climbed up, but came down faster 
than he went up, and landed with his mouth full 
of sand. ‘‘ You ungrateful creature!” he sputtered, 
and tried again. This time the Son of Satan was 
not so surprised and the boy managed to stick on. 
Before long the two understood one another, and 
Abdul Aziz would ride on his fuzzy friend, sitting 
sidewise very far back on its rump and kicking his 
feet in the air to make the beast go faster. 

It was one hot day not so long after this that a 
new adventure, and a surprising one, befell the boy. 
Partly, he thought afterwards, it was his own fault. 
He should not have gone so far away from the camp 
with Youssef’s camels. But he was curious to see 
what lay to the southward, across the silver line 
of the “iron caravan” track. So when Youssef 
asked him to pasture his six camels the boy drove 
them southward across the plain, leaving the city 
of Kairouan away to the right and behind him. 
He had chosen to ride the Son of Satan, rather 
than one of the rocking camels. 

The adventure began in earnest when he had 
crossed the track and found nothing but the same 
desert plain, except that he saw ahead a little rise 


of rougher country. Four Bedouins mounted on 
tall camels, who were also going southward, came 
up with him from behind. Abdul Aziz saw them 
coming but thought little of it. The country is at 
peace under the French, and travelers, meeting one 
another on the desert, speak and pass on. But 
when these men came close to him he did not like 


their faces. Especially the leader, an unusually 
tall man even for a Bedouin, with a deep scar across 
his right cheek, looked at the boy in a most unfriend- 
ly way. Nevertheless Abdul Aziz spoke politely. 

“May your day be blessed!’ he called as they 
came near. 

But the leader did not return the greeting. 
Instead he gave an order in a low voice to his men, 
who presently, to Abdul Aziz’ dismay, spread out 
and began to urge Youssef’s camels forward at a 
swifter pace. The boy’s heart sank, for he saw 
that he had fallen in with robbers. He looked about 
for help. But the great plain was empty as far as 
his eye could reach. His cheeks grew very red with 
sudden anger and he spoke bravely, like a man. 

‘These are the camels of Youssef ben Mohammed,” 
hesaid. “Bi Sidi Okbar, you would best leave them 
alone! The Ouled ben Idress can protect their 
own!”’ 

The leader spoke now in a harsh voice. “A fig 
for the Ouled ben Idress! We need the camels and 
we shall take them.”’ 

“Sons of perdition, may you roast in four fires!” 
cried the boy. “Wait till my grandfather gets 
after you!” 


[Continued on page 568] 
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Good Citizens’ League 
[Continued from page 554] 


added. ‘It would be hard to count them all.” 

“And how can you repay them for their efforts— 
the time and the money and the thought they give 
to you?” 

“By studying hard,” said Elizabeth. ‘“‘ Why, 
that’s really showing school spirit then, isn’t it, 
Miss Bradley?” 

“The old gentleman on the boat told me the 
same thing,” said Grace. ‘‘He said, too, that we 
can get out of school just as much as we put into it.” 

It was this conversation that decided the members 
of the Brocton League on their September contest. 
Each one was to try in some definite way to show 
his school spirit, and Miss Bradley promised a small 
flag to the winner. At the last meeting of the 
month, when they gathered in the counselor’s living 
room, there was much guessing as to just whom 
this would be. 

‘“*T made A in arithmetic this month,” said Miriam. 

“IT was yell leader when our grade team played 
against the Sixth Graders,” said Bill. 

“TI picked up a lot of scrap paper on the school 
grounds,” said Grace. 

“What about you, David?’ asked Miss Bradley, 
when all the others had spoken. 

“Well,” he said slowly, ‘“‘we decided that the 
purpose of school was to learn to be good citizens, 
so I asked every boy and girl I saw to join the Good 
Citizens’ League. There will be several branch 
leagues in our school, after this.” 

Miss Bradley opened the box on her lap. “I 
thought that each of you would deserve a prize. 
You usually do when we have contests.” 

She handed each member a tiny flag, and then 
she picked up one a little larger. “I think this 
flag should go to David.” 

From then on many new blue and gold badges 
were to be seen in Brocton, for nearly every boy and 
girl in school had joined the league. 


League Membership 


Any boy or girl who is a reader of CHILD LIFE may become 
a member of the league and, upon application, giving his name, 
age, and address, will receive a membership pin. We shall be 
glad to help you start a branch league and shall mail pins for 
the boys and girls whose names, ages, and addresses you send us. 

We are prepared to cooperate with teachers wishing to form 
branch leagues among their pupils and, upon request, will mail 
them league handbooks and as many league membership pins 
as they need. 

Address all inquiries to Frances Cavanah, Manager, Good 
Citizens’ League, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Honor Roll for June 


The following members earned twenty-five or more honor 
points during June: 


Dorcas Bahn 
Margaret Bahn 
William Berry 
Ethel Caslow 
Eva Caslow 
Ethel Chronister 


Florence Chronister 
Kenneth Chronister 
William Chronister 
Anne Darrach 
Grace Felmlee 
Elizabeth Lewis 


Ethel McGuigan 
Dwight Rose 

Lois Marie Weikel 
Charles Wilt 
Ardelle Wolf 
Frieda Wolf 
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YOUR DRESS AND DOLLY’S 


Designed by CHIQUET. With patterns. 


ARLY one September morning Janie hopped out 

of bed inahurry. “Hurray, school opens to-day!” 

she cried. “I am going on my roller skates and wear one 

of my new dresses! But I don’t know which one, they 
are all so pretty!” 

“It is so cool, why not put on your wool crepe dress 

with the plain blouse and checked skirt?” said Mother. 

“T will,” said Janie, “and to-morrow I will wear that 


All patterns are 20 cents each from CHILD LIFE, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 


cute jersey with the pointed yolk, and the next day my 
linen with the lovely shirring.” 

“Fine!” said Mother. “You'll have everything you 
need for school!” 


Pattern No. 6064, 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Pattern No. 6036, 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Pattern No. 6147, 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
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A TREASURE HUNT IN THE 
DEEP BLUE SEA 


By BERTHA BLODGETT 
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W HAT a wonderful place the ocean must be for a 
real treasure hunt! There, at the bottom of 
the deep blue waters, lie all the precious cargoes, 
spilled from a thousand thousand ships which have 
sailed the surface of the seven seas for a thousand 
thousand years. 

Do the fishes have their treasure hunts? Do they 
begin at the top where the lily pads grow and thread 
their way down through the maze of lovely seaweeds 
and shifting currents until they reach that glittering 
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object, which seems valuable to them only because it 
is curious? Do they play the game fairly, never cross- 
ing a line but keeping to the ocean labyrinths until the 
sea-urchins cry, “Bravo, you have found the treasure; 
you may take a nibble but it is not good to eat! It is 
only gold.” 

Rules of the Game: Enter the maze from the out- 
side rim and proceed along the paths, without crossing 
a line, until you reach the arrow which points the way 
to the object of your search. 





“NO, SONNY. .¥YOU MUST WASH 
BEFORE PLAYING WITH BABY.” 


Mothers! watch out 
for germ-laden hands 


Safer for your whole family to use this 
germ-removing toilet soap 


Dirry Hanps don’t mean much in Sonny’s life. 

But mother knows that dirty hands may hide 
germs. Dangerous germs that may easily be passed 
into the mouth to endanger health. 

Where do hands pick up germs? Everywhere, 
say health authorities. Playing games, touching 
money, telephones, door-knobs—many things we 
all must touch—may leave hands germ-laden. The 
Life Extension Institute lists 27 germ diseases that 
hands may carry. 

That’s why it’s safer for everyone in your home 
to wash often with this delightful, purifying toilet 
soap—Lifebuoy. Its mild and abundant antiseptic 
lather removes germs! 

Children, grown-ups too, quickly learn to love 
Lifebuoy’s pleasant clean scent, which tells you Life- 
buoy purifies, and which vanishes as you rinse. 


For healthier complexions 


Lifebuoy keeps skins fresh and clear, too—by gently 
purifying pores. Prevents body odor. Get Lifebuoy 
today. 


And mail coupon below for FREE Lifebuoy 
Wash-up Chart. Makes keeping clean a fascinating 


game for children. sever BROS. CO., Cambridge, Mass 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
for ‘face, hands, bath, 


Lever Bros.Co., Dept.239,Cambridge, Mass. 
I have children. Please send me a Free 

Wash-up Chart for each. 

Name 

Address 


City 
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SON OF THE DESERT 


[Continued from page 565] 


But it was no use. The leader only eyed him 
coldly. ‘‘As for you,” he said slowly, “if we leave 
you here, you will spread the alarm, which would 
not suit me. I am considering what to do with 
you!” 

Abdul Aziz’ heart gave a great leap and then 
stopped. A sort of calm came over him. ‘“‘Mek- 
toub! It is written,” he thought. ‘‘Here I shall 
die.” 

But one of the other men spoke up quickly. 

““Remember the French!” he said. ‘They are 
very finicky about such things. It might go hard 
with us if we harm him. Let us rather take the 
boy with us. He is too young to do us harm.” 

The other men agreed in gutterals. For an 
instant the leader hesitated. 

“So be it!”’ he said. ‘‘Go forward with the 
camels quietly and all will be well. But make us 
trouble and—’”’ he tapped the pistol on his belt 
meaningly. 

The boy’s heart began to beat again in great 
throbs that shook him painfully. But he had no 
choice. 

“T will go!” was all he said. 


(Chapter IV of ‘‘Son of the Desert’ will appear in 
the October issue of CHILD LIFE.) 
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HILLTOP CASTLE 


[Continued from page 536) 


“Were all these rooms furnished once?” Joie 
asked as they made their way downward. 

“Once upon a time they were—and people lived 
in them!’”’ Uncle George answered. 

At the front door they halted to say good-by 
once more and thank the old gentleman for the 
dinner party. 

Georgina looked at him hesitatingly and repeated, 
“T’ve lost the picture out of the back of my watch! 
Can you tell me anything about it?” 

Their host was already retracing his steps toward 
the tower. He turned and waved tothem. “Come 
again soon!” he repeated. Then he was lost in 
the shadows. 

“I don’t believe he wanted to answer me!” 
Georgina thought wonderingly. ‘I wonder why!” 

It was a question to which none of them could 
find an answer. 


(Part V of “Hilltop Castle” will appear in the 
October issue of CHILD LIFE) 
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turn upside down on the drain board to dry. 

Put one cake of paraffin in a small pan and stand 
in a warm place where it will slowly melt. As the 
pan used in melting paraffin is tedious to wash and 
as pouring the paraffin in and out is apt to be waste- 
ful, many housekeepers keep the cakes of paraffin 
in a small tin pot, such as a coffee pot. Then, when 
ready to use, this pot can be set in a warm place 
and when no longer needed, it can be put away 
with the unused paraffin still in it ready for another 
time. 

PEACH JAM 
Wash and peel twelve fine large peaches. 


Cut in half and remove the stones. 

Place the halves in a saucepan or bowl and with the wire 
masher, mash fine. 

Measure by cupfuls and place in a saucepan for cooking. 

Measure as much sugar as you have peach pulp. That is, 
if you have two cupfuls of pulp, measure two cupfuls of sugar, 
or for one and one half cupfuls measure one and one half cup- 
fuls of sugar. 

Pour the sugar over the peach pulp and gently toss together, 
using a mixing spoon. 

Let stand five minutes till the sugar dissolves somewhat. 

Set over a low flame while bringing to a boil. Stir twice 
during the time needed to bring the sugar and pulp to boiling 
point. 

Turn the heat so that the jam will cook slowly but steadily 
and cook for fifteen minutes. Stir every four minutes, making 
sure the jam does not stick to the bottom of the saucepan. 

During the last three minutes of cooking, turn the glasses 
you have washed right side up on a pan; put a silver spoon in 
one. Hot jam dropped onto a silver spoon in a glass will not 
crack the glass. 

Pour jam into glasses, letting the hot jam fall into the silver 
spoon which can be removed from one glass to the next as you 
take up the jam. 

Fill the glasses to within a quarter inch of the top. 

Pour melted paraffin over the top at once and set aside to cool. 

When cold, wipe off the glass, removing any bit of jam that 
may have spilled over and paste on a label. On the label you 
should write ‘‘Peach Jam” in plain, large letters. Below, in 
smaller letters, write the date and your initials. 


It is impossible to tell you exactly how much 
jam can be made from twelve peaches, as the size 
of the fruit varies greatly. Better have three glasses 
ready, though doubtless two will be all you need. 
Jam is better-flavored if made in small quantities, 
so if you wish to make more than this recipe, it 
may be doubled; but if more than double is desired, 
make a second batch. If you like a spicy-flavored 
jam, cook two peach stones in each batch of jam, 
removing them before the jam is poured into glasses. 

Pear jam may be made by this recipe with two 
changes. Put the fruit through a grinder instead 
of mashing it (being sure to catch every drop of 
juice), and cook for twenty minutes. 


MENU FOR SUNDAY BREAKFAST 
Halves of Iced Cantaloupe 
Potato Omelet with Bacon Garnish 
Buttered Toast Peach Jam 
Coffee Milk 


LL PEACH 
was finally pleased 


NE warm summer’s day, Mary-Jane was sitting 
beneath a peach tree, when—plump!—down fell 
a small peach, straight into her lap. 

“That was a fall!’’ exclaimed the peach—aloud! 

**Hope you didn’t hurt yourself,’’ said Mary-Jane, 
anxiously. 

“It won’t make any difference if I am all bruised,” 
replied the peach. ‘‘Nobody has any use for small peaches! 
They picked the big ones yesterday, and left us small ones 
hanging there, to spoil. We're every bit as ripe and juicy, 
too—um!’’ The small peach sighed. 

**But there zs a way to use small peaches!’’ exclaimed 
Mary-Jane. ‘They're just right for Jell-O Peach Delight! 
No one will ever know whether you're small or large!”’ 

““Will people dike us, then, as much as they like big 
peaches?—areyousure?’’ Thesmall peach wasstill doubtful. 

“Of course!”’ cried Mary-Jane. ‘Jell-O Peach Delight is 
just delicious! I love it—and they let me eat as much as 
I want, because Jell-O’s good for everybody.” 

“‘That’s great news,”’ said the small peach, feeling 
better. **Please pick the rest of us—quick, Mary-Jane!— 
and make us all into Jell-O Peach Delight!” 


PEACH DELIGHT 


Dissolve Jell-O in boiling water. To 
peach juice add enough water to make 
one cup. Add to Jell-O. Pour half in 
mold. Chill until thickened. Add 
peaches. Fill mold with Jell-O. Cool 
until firm. Serve with cream. Serves 6. 


1 package Orange Jell-O 

1 cup boiling water 

1 cup peach juice and water 
1 cup peaches, sliced, drained 


Use the coupon to send for a booklet containing other 
delightful recipes. 


ELI:-O 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FIVE FLAVORS FROM FRESH RIPE FRUITS 10c a packag 


e 
- 


Tue Jett-O Company, Inc. 

Le Roy, New York. 

Please send me free, the new recipe booklet — ‘‘ Through the 
Menu with Jell-O.” 


~ In Canada, address The Jell-O Company of Canada, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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Ss 
Senl for Only 10% 


OTS of fun for children from three to fifteen 
[ years old. A big, beautiful forty-eight page 
painting book. Keeps youngsters happy and occu- 
pied for hours. Twelve colored pictures, twelve 
painting charts, complete instructions to young 
artists. Set of Japanese water colors. A wonder- 
fully interesting story. Sent for cost of postage and 
mailing. This booklet is prepared by the millers of 
Ceresota Flour, the prize bread and pastry flour of the 
world, a flour that is absolutely pure, wholesome and 
unbleached. Ask your grocer. Insist on Ceresota. 


The Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

CLIP COUPON—MAIL TODAY 


Here is my 10c for your beautiful painting @¢ 
book, **The Adventures of Ceresota’’ and 
the set of Japanese water colors. 


| 
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The ENCHANTED 
PEACOCK 


Stories by of Pictures by 
JULIA LUCY FITCH 
. PERKINS 


Story by JULIA BROWN. 
Pictures’ LUCY PITCH PERKINS 


PEACOCK white as snow, a princess 

fair as Spring, and a prince both brave 
and good. These, and their marvelous 
‘adventures, form the first story in The 
Enchanted Peacock. 

The Enchanted Peacock contains a number of 
original fairy tales, each charmingly woven about a 
simple moral. Children love the stories and their 
colorful pictures grasping and retaining the lesson 
each has to offer. There are no dragons or boogey- 
men to bring fear to the child. 


If unable to obtain at your local dealer, send $1.50 
plus 7e postage and order will be promptly filled. 


RAND M°NALLY & GomMPrANY 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
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OUR WORKSHOP 


[Continued from page 562] 


are all of the tools you need to work with. 

Figure 3 shows the completed homemade peri- 
scope. Figure 4 is a cross section, or the view you 
would see if the box were sawed through from end 
to end, and one part removed, exposing the inside. 
In this cross section, the mirrors are shown set at 
angles of 45 degrees, as they should be, and the 
dotted lines indicate how, by looking through the 
peep hole into the lower mirror, you see reflected 
there the view projected through the front opening 
onto the upper mirror. The parts of the box are 
lettered to help you locate their patterns in Figure 6. 

The dimensions on the diagrams of Figure 6 need 
not be followed closely. The mirrors you buy 
(Fig. 7) may be a size that will require a wider or 
a deeper box, or they may permit making the box 
smaller. Also, if you can find box boards longer 
than 18 inches, you may make a longer periscope. 
It will be a simple matter to change the dimensions 
to suit your mirrors and box boards. 

First, cut out end pieces A and side boards B, 
and nail boards B to the edges of ends A. Back 
board C has the peep hole. Cut the hole about 
2 inches in diameter, about 5 inches above the 
lower end. Unless you have a large bit, you will 
have to cut the hole with a coping saw (Fig. 8). 
The hole doesn’t have to be exactly round, but if 
you describe a circle first, there is no reason why 
you cannot cut it round. If you haven’t a small 
bit with which to bore a hole for the saw blade to 
start in, make a hole with a nail. Nail back board 
C to the edges of ends A and sides B. 

Next, fit the mirrors in position. The upper 
mirror should rest upon a narrow cleat nailed to 
back board C (Figs. 4, 5, and 6), and its top should 
be held in place by the strip E nailed across the 
front of the box. The lower mirror should rest 
upon the lower end of the box (Figs. 4 and 5), and 
its top should be held by nails driven through the 
box sides, each side of the mirror frame. 

Complete the box by nailing front board D in 
place. It will improve the periscope’s efficiency to 
paint all inside surfaces black. Do this before 
installing the mirrors. Also, paint the outside of 
the box. 

The handles, shown in Figures 1 and 3, are not 
necessary, but they make it easier to hold the 
periscope above one’s head. 

Write and tell me about your fun with the home- 
made periscope. 





CLUB MOTTO 


The only joy I keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 
The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 


in its members. 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club, 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 


Well illustrated stories are 


especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 

The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 

If you know ways to give joy to others, write about them in story form, and send your story to 
CHILDLIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. No manuscripts 


can be returned. 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 
ROSE WALDO, Editor 


CHILD LIFE 


CARE OF RAND MCNALLY & ComMPANY 





Dear Child Life: 

My first letter was printed in the January 
issue. I wrote only a little of Japan, but 
almost three hundred letters have come to 
me. I didn’t know that “Child Life” was 
read by so many throughout the United 
States, and even by people of Cuba and 
Hawaii. So I have sent a mimeographed 
letter in answer to them. 

I was born in Japan. My Japanese name 
is Seiko. But I have an American name, 
Ruth. You may wonder why I can write 
English, being a Japanese. But the reason 
is when I was three years old I went to 
America. I lived in Fresno, Santa Barbara, 
and Oakland, California. Altogether I 
lived in America seven years with my 
mother and father. We came home to 
Japan when I was in the fifth grade. 

My father is a pastor of the Japanese 
Congregational church. house is in 
back of the church. We have four rooms 
downstairs and four rooms upstairs (two 
totami). Mr. Hayakawa who lives in 
Alameda sends me “Child Life’ every 
month, and I can hardly wait for it. It 
takes seventeen days to reach Japan. 

I have no brothers or sisters and am 
thirteen years old. In my last letter I told 
of my home, visitors and other things, but 
now I will tell you of my school. The 
building is one block wide and two blocks 
long. e have thirty-five teachers and 
two thousand pupils. In summer it starts 
at 8.00 A.M. and finishes at 2.00 P.M. In 
winter it starts at 9.00 A.M. and finishes at 
3.00 P.M. But when it is twenty degrees 
below zero or colder at 7.30 A.M. they shoot 
off a small cannon. One shot means that 
school will start at eleven. But when it 
Is below thirty degrees they shoot off the 


two times and that means no 
school to-day. 

It was cold to-day, so now I have time 
to write to you. I have written a lot about 
the winter in Asahigawa, and you may 
think by now, my, what a cold place 
Japan must be! But it is not so. There 
are only a few places as cold as Asahigawa. 
In summer it is just like California. The 
snow melts away in April and from then 
on, the flowers peep out of the ground and 
it begins to be like spring. When the 
cherry blossoms are in full bloom we have 
a festival. Oh, it is so very gay. Of 
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536 S. CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


course, we have no school for about three 
days. Then on March third (it comes 
before the Ch Blossom Festival) we 
have the Doll’s Festival. We bring out 
all the dolls we have and play with them. 
We decorate the room and have parties, 
but we go to school that day. 

Nowadays there are some Japanese 
people who have big houses that are just 
like the houses in America. But there are 
some houses that have tatami. This is a 
kind of mat and is very clean, use 
everyone takes off his shoes before he enters. 
Instead of the “shake hand” most of the 
people bow their heads low, showing how 
humble they are. When a visitor comes the 
maid goes to the door (it is really a big paper 
window) and bows low. Then after the 
visitor has gone to the parlor with the 
mistress, the maid turns the geta (kind 
of sandal used for shoes) the right way, 
so the visitor can easily slip them on. After 
that is done the maid brings the tea with 
some dainty tea cakes. 

Most children and men wear American 
clothes. There are a few ladies who wear 
American clothes, but not many. It is 
changed from years ago, for there are 
automobiles, trains, street cars, tall build- 
ings, and it is beginning to be like 
America. 

We celebrate Christmas just as you do 
in America. I mean the Christian people 
do. People who believe in Buddha know 
a little of Jesus, for the missionaries and 
the Christians are working hard to teach 
them of Jesus. But they do not under- 
stand so very well. 

RUTH SHIRAISHI, 
6 jo 10 chome 
Ashigawa, Hokkaido, Japan. 





Modern Styles 
in Junior 
Underwear 


S STYLES in children’s 
outerwear change, 
Nazareth offers new styles 
in knitted underwear, to 
meet the requirements of 
modern dress. 


The name Nazareth on chil- 
dren’s underwear is a guarantee 
to you that each garment is de- 
signed for comfort and made up 
to the quality standard which 
has been famous for forty-two 
years. 


Retailers can supply Nazareth 
waists, waist suits and infants’ 
shirts. The heavyweight styles 
are now in stock. Always look 
for the Nazareth label. 


Style G /B—Girl's Cream Tinted Heavy- 
weight Waist Union Suit—Sizes 2-3, 4-5, 
6-7, 8-9, 10-11, 12-13. Rayon Stripe— 
Part Wool fleeced Knitted fabric— 
Dutch Neck—Short Sleeves—Bloomer 
Knee Style—Rayon Shell Trim and 
Rayon tape in Neck—Pin Tubes—Pearl 
Buttons. 

Style G/A—As above but in Ankle 
Length. 

Styie G/K—As above but in Tight Knee. 
Packed in Glassine envelopes. All above 
retail at $1.00. 

Write for catalog 


if you are unable to get Nazareth 
Underwear at your dealer’s. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 


366 Broadway, Dept L, New York City 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 
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CHILD LIFE 


| [Members of the Joy Givers’ Club sending 
| letters to boys and girls in other countries 
| should bear in mind that higher postal rates 
| are charged for foreign mail.] 


| Dear Miss Waldo: 
I like my magazine. Best of all I like 
| “The Secret of Belden Place.”” My daddy 
| is a surveyor and goes out in the jungle, and 
| he knows about everything that grows out 
| there. It is mostly jungle. 
| J am sending you a picture of my monkey 
and me. 
Your true reader, 
ARLIE B. MILLS, 
Care J. O. Reimann 
Caribbean Petr. Co., 
Maracaibo, Venezuela. 


ARLIE B. MILLS 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

A few days ago I received my first issue 
of “Child Life.” Ilikedit very much. We 
live abroad, for my daddy is in the shipping 
business. [Mummy writes stories for Ameri- 
can magazines. My daddy is English and 
my brother and sisters are also, but my 
mummy is American, and I was born in 
America, so I’m an American too. 

I lived in Italy for nine years. I liked 
it very much. We lived in Genoa. We 
saw the house where Columbus lived. It 
was very interesting. We were in London 
for a few months. We visited the British 
Museum and saw the toys of Queen Victoria. 

We are now in Hamburg. I have a lot 
of little American friends. 

Your little friend, 
BETTY FINLEY BELL, 
Loehrsweg 1, 


Age 12. Hamburg, Germany. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








We took a trip through Brittany and saw | 


lots of interesting people with strange 
hats. 


The men’s hats are just like girls’ | 
hats, because the brims are wide and they | 


| 


have ribbons hanging down their backs. | 
The women have big high ones setting right | 


on top of their heads. 
Love from 
Buppy RODIGER, 
Care Banque de Paris et des pays bas, 
3 Rue d ’Antin 
Age 7 


| 


Paris, France. | 
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BRIS 


If you would like to own a dog but 
wish more information, such as 
which dogs make the best compan- 
ions, and the names of best kennels 
near your home, just write to: 


CHILD LIFE Dog Department 
536 S. Clark St. Chicago, Illinois 


OUR DOG 


E have a small doggie named 
Belle, 
And we all love her very well. 
She’s always happy and very gay 


For she romps and plays throughout 
the day. 
AILEEN Harris 


Age 8 Warrenton, Va. 


Does your puppy play all 
day with his hair uncombed? 


you wouldn’t go to school with your hair uncombed, 

would you? Neither does your puppy like to go around 
with his hair mussed and matted. Other children are 
brushing their pets with these brushes that make their dogs 
squirm and wiggle, as the wire bristles tickle the dog's 
back. Every pup willstand still while he is being brushed 
and scamper away whcn you have finished. 
Twospecial brushes for short hair dogs are only $1.00, with 
13 cents extra if youlive west of the Mississippi and in 
Canada. And if your dog has long hair, the special set of 
two brushes is $2.00, with 23 cents extra to go to Uncle 
Sam for carrying them west of the Mississippi and in 
Canada. State breed of dog. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back. 

Illustrated Booklet is Free far the Asking 


L. S. WATSON MFG. CO., 101 Main St., Leicester, Mass. 


PEKINGESE 


Largest and best appointed 
Kennelsin world. Puppies 
—allages, colors. Willsend 
C.O.D. $25 up. 

Send for pictures 
Also dog remedies 
MRS. MABEL BAXTER 
Telephone 418 
Great Neck, L. !. 


SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


Most perfect child's pal and playfellow. Always full 
of pep and will play from morning till night. A 
natural child’s dog. We also breed Chows, Fox 
Terriers both smooth and wire haired and Irish 
Terriers. Collies, can furnish most any breed. 1(c 
for descriptive illustrated catalogue covering care 
and feeding of puppies, their most common disea-es 
and treatment. Weshiponapproval, guarantee safe 
delivery and satisfaction. Prices most reasonable. 

BROCKWAYS KENNELS 
Baldwin - - ~ Kansas 


Classy WIRE-HAIRED Puppies 


Healthy playful farm raised youngsters 
ready to ship. Guaranteed to please. 
CASWELL KENNELS - - - Toledo, Ohio 


Choose Your Child’s Dog 


as carefully as you would his 
companions. You buysomething 
more than dog when you get one 
of our white collie puppies. Priz« 
winning stock, yet you can get one 
from $15.00 to $25.00. 


LEARMONT WHITE COLLIE KENNELS 
Valley Park, Mo. 





Like Lindy’s! 


$1254 
“The Spirit of America” 


MONOPLANE 


This popular new toy resembles the 
“Spirit of St. Louis”. When pulled, 
propeller revolves and ratchet 
sounds like exhaust of real engine; 
tail bobs up and down. 


Attractive sprayed aluminum 
body, red propeller and wing, rud- 
der eimai te ted, white and blue; 
18 inches wide, 19% inches long. 
Strongly built of heavy gauge steel 
—has no sharp edges. Insist on get- 
ting “The Spirit of America” (No.550 
Empire Express) Monoplane. Made 
by the makers of the famous Amer- 
ican Flyer trains and Structo Toys. 


On sale at leading Toy Dealers or 
will be sent from factory on 
receipt of price. 


AMERICAN FLYER MFG. CO. 
2231 S. Halsted Street - Chicago, Il. 


MSL ALE UPA 


Lots of fun going to 
school on the 


KANER -DPRINGSHU 


Have you ever watched the Kangaroo jump 
and leap? It certainly must be fun. Lucky 
is the boy or girl who has Kangru-Springshus. 
He or she can walk, run, leap or hop like the 
Kangaroo. Makes old games new. Perfectly 
safe, and makes walking and running a pleasure. 
“Fit on’’ like roller skates, but go where roller 
skates cannot. 


Add 50c¢ West of the 
Rockies 


Go to your DEALER 
If he can’t supply you—SEND COUPON 


LITTLEFIELD MFG. CO. ae 

704 N. Halsted St., Chicago, Illinois 
> . P.O. Money Order 
Enclosed 18 express Money Order fr$.... 
Please send ....pairs Rubber Sole Kangru- 
Springshus with the understanding that this money 
Will be refunded if not satisfactory. 


Name 


| shine here amongst my 


Joy Givers Club . 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I live in Porto Rico, a little island in the 
West Indies. There are many pretty 
places in Porto Rico. We were in Aibonito 
three weeks this summer. It is 2,200 feet 
above sea level. It was very cool up there. 
We were in the clouds sometimes. I caught 
lots of butterflies there. 

We go to Ensenada, too. It is a pretty 
place on the shore. They say there is 
buried treasure there. We swim and sail 
at Ensenada. I'll send a poem I wrote 
after my first sail. 

The drives are beautiful in Porto Rico. 


Yours truly, 


CAROLYN R. JAMES, 
Age 8. 


THE SAIL 


Through the blue waves, 
Rising and falling, 
Rising and falling, 

We sped in our sailing boat. 


With the fresh breeze 
Blowing and pushing, 
Pushing and blowing, 

We sped in our sailing boat. 


With gladdened hearts, 
Gliding and turning, 
Dipping and turning, 
We came home in our sailing boat. 


CAROLYN R. JAMES, 
San German, Porto Rico. 








IRENE GALLOWAY 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I would like to be a member of the Joy 
Givers’ Club, and I will try to scatter sun- 
little Mexican 
friends, as I haven’t any American friends, 
my brother and sisters and myself being the 
only American children in Aguascalientes. 

I go to private school with my brother 
and my sister. My daddy is the only 
American doctor here. My grandfather is 
visiting us and will stay until after Christ- 
mas. I enjoy having him here so much. 
I have a good time playing with my little 
Mexican friends. They are all smart and 
mannerly and play just like children in the 
States. 

I am sending you a picture of my sisters 
and myself on a burro, with my little 
brother and another sister standing close 
by. My oldest brother was not in this 
picture. I am the largest girl on the burro. 

Yours sincerely, 
IRENE GALLOWAY, 
2a Galeana No. 25 


Age 9. Aguascalientes, Mexico. 


Health Guarded 
Outdoors—Comfort 
Assured Indoors 


Insure your baby’s health against 
the possibility of colds by dressing 
him in Duofold Health Underwear. 


Duofold material is made of two 
thin, separate layers. The outer 
layer contains wool—for warmth 
and protection. The inner layer is 
made entirely of soft cotton—no 
wool can touch or irritate the 
tender skin. 


No other underwear provides, 
in comparable manner, this ideal 
combination of Comfort and Pro- 
tection. Duofold is attractive; it 
wears well, washes well and keeps 
its shape—is available in mixtures 
of wool, silk, rayon, cotton, ete.— 
at your dealers’. /nsist on getting 
Duofold. Duofold Health Under- 
wear Company, Mohawk, N. Y. 


Duofolo 


Health Underwear 


Duorotp HeattH UNDERWEAR CoMPANY, 


Mohawk, N. Y. 

Please send me The Story of Duofold, and a sample 
of the Duofold material—both free. 

Name 

Address 


I shop at 





The Pull - Motor 


Safe, Sturdy and Swift 


For Thrilling Fun 


Puts roses in the cheeks and develops 
sturdy, rugged, strong-limbed, deep-chested 
youngsters. 

Lungs fill as the shoulders are thrown back 
—hands, feet, legs, arms and every body 
muscle come into play with each stroke 
that sends them whizzing along with the 
wings of the wind. 


The Envy of the Neighborhood 
Every boy or girl from 4 to 10 admires the 
graceful lines of the Pull-Motor. 

Rich orange body set off by olive green 
trim. Length 46in. Parents appreciate 
the safe, sturdy construction. 


Double-disc, roller-bearing wheels. Large, 
brilliant, copper-nickeled hub caps that keep 
the grease in and the dirt out of the bear- 
ings. Gears covered and protected. 


If your dealer can’t supply 
you, wethaend vou et HO,OO 
Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., Inc. 
940 Front St. HARVARD, ILL. 

HOME KINDERGARTEN 
The Master Spelling Board 


A great Child-Specialist’s idea o: a perfect Educa- 
tional Board, combining every desired feature of a 
Reader-Speller-Counter Board. The ‘‘Master” play- 
thing for pre-school and older children. Diameter 
14% inches; double-sided solid fibre; no metal to 
injure child. Two small and one capital letter sets 
on one side; numerals and counting set on other. 
Every child wants one. Ask your dealer, or send us 
$2.00; we will ship postpaid. Descriptive matter 
sent on request. 


THE H. G. CRESS CO. 


221 W. Water St. TROY, OHIO 
Lis Making Money 
Yes, You Can—Anybody Can 


‘makea lot of money right at home 

and what’s more, have real fun do- 

ing it. Weshow you how, we furnish 
everything necessary on an easy basis. 

: to learn about our plan. 

Costs Nothing all details are given you 


free. Write today for beautifully illustrated idea 
book telling all about our methods which have made 
sO many women independent. Learn how easy it is 
to make from $10 to $25 per week in the most 
delightful home work you can imagine. 


Don’t miss this opportunity! Write Now. it’s FREE 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 9-M, ADRIAN, MICH. 


Have Fun 


| the joy you give me. 





CHILD LIFE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

My home is in the middle of Africa. My 
father and mother are missionaries in the 
Belgian Congo. Last year when we were 
home on furlough, I saw my cousin’s 
“Child Life,” and so I asked my father 
to subscribe to it for me. 

My mother is my teacher in school. 
Instead of being in a large schoolroom with 
lots of children, I am in the dining room 
at my home with a boy named Frank 
McElroy. 

We have a lime hedge around the house 
and cocoanut trees in our yard. One of 
the cocoanut trees had a bud. The bud 
looks like a green horn sticking out of the 
tree. We have orange trees in the yard 
that are blossoming. 

The natives that live about us live in 
little huts with only a bed and a few pots 
for their possessions. They wear very 
few clothes, and eat only two times a day 
and sometimes not as much as that. 

I have just started a sewing circle with 
a few girls. I hope I can teach them alittle 
something. 

With very best wishes to you and all the 
“Child Life’’ readers, 

Yours sincerely, 


ELIZABETH MCKEE, 
Bibanga, A.P.C.M., 
Lomami Dist. Africa. 


MARY AND HER SISTERS 


Dear Child Life: 

I receive my magazine for a whole year, 
and I hope to read it for many more years. 
I live very, very far from America, as I am 
a Russian little girl. I study English for 
three years, and am very fond of all the 
“Child Life’ stories. I always read the 
letters of the Joy Givers’ Club, and like 
them very much. 

We are living in the Crimea, near the 
Black Sea, and not long ago, we had an 
earthquake. It took place in the night. 
We all awoke from the noise and shaking, 
sO we ran out into the yard, for it shook 
very hard. We spent two nights in the 
ag where we had our beds brought out. 

e were shaking a little several days, and 
I did not like it at all. : 

I send you my picture with my younger 
sisters, whose names are Ira (6 years) and 
Nina (3 years). They also enjoy the 


| pictures and puzzles of ‘‘Child Life.” 


Thank you, dear “Child Life,” for all 
Good-by, 
Sincerely yours, 
Mary VOINOVA, 
Simferopol (Crimea). 
Troskogo, Str. 32, 2. 
U.S. S. R. Russia 


Age 10. 


September, 1928 


A COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR THE 
BEGINNING STAMP COLLECT: 

The Imperial Outfit provides the 
beginner not only with a repre- 
sentative collection of stamps from 
many countries, but with the 
needed accessories. 
It consists of 300 Guaranteed gen- }{j 
uine stamps from all parts of the | 
world (sold with a money back 

uarantee). | 

he Imperial Album (more than 
100 pages, board covers, 400 illus- 
trations, spaces for 4,000 stamps), 
1,000 high-grade stamp mounts, perforation gauge and 
millimetre scale, and 1 copy of the STANDAR IDE 
TO STAMP COLLECTING, a usely illustrated 
guide book tor the beginner. Complete for $1.00. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Our Booklet, How to Collect 


Stamps, and 1,000 all different fine stamp for $1.00, 
1928 Price List Free on request. 


THE HOFFMAN STAMP CO., INC. 
18-20 West 34th Street New York 


SuHereet Music 
SAY “CENTURY” and get the best 
Certified Music. It’s 15c¢ (20c in Can- 
ada). Most teachers use it. Parents ap- 
preciate the saving and the pupil gets 
the best. Get free catalog of 2500 se- 
lections at your dealers, or write us. 
Century Music Publishing Co. 


West 40th Street 15¢ 


PUDDLE DUCK 
POOL 


“The Childrens Bathing Beach on Your Lawn” 


The American Wading Pool Co. 
605 Wabash Bidg. - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Only $4 95 


— 


Brassrings. Powerful lenses give 
- i tion. Brings distant ob- 
ee ee Ideal for sports, camping, travel. 


Send No Money 


eer eecheen. Or send $1.95 and we pay postage. 


4 
+ :ZOpens out over 3% ft. 5 sections. 
a 


jects close to eyes. 


Loads of ft . Carrying case FREE 
On arri 


FREE i0% 


atistaction guaranteed 


CASE FERRY &CO., 


PICTURES FOR CHILDREN 
Hang up all the framed ones on 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
(The Hanger with the Twist) 
Send for free samples 
10c Pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia 
For Photos or prints, use Moore 
Push-Pins. (Glass Heads Steel Points.) 


nd Today. 
Dept. 1196, Chicago, U. S. A. 


‘ 
=-——. 
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ANSWER TO “FAMOUS 
CHILDREN” 
The name of the child in the 
August “Famous Children’’ was 
Baby Stuart. 
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SCHOOLS 


“Fairy Places, x 
Fairy Things” — \ 
“The great day nursery best of ali 


With pictures pasted on the wall 
And leaves upon the blind. 
A pleasant room wherein to wake" ete. 


















Dear Miss Waldo: 

This is the second year Mother has given 
me “Child Life” for Christmas, and I 
enjoy reading it very much, and especially 
the letters and games. 

Last week we played the Pirate Treasure 
Hunt, and we had a wonderful time. The 
treasure was a basket full of oranges, apples, 
grapes, nuts, and some frozen suckers that 
Mother had hidden in the ice box. We 
fixed ourselves up and our faces were just 
like pirates. I am sending a snapshot of 
the gang. I hope it will be plain enough 
to publish, but it was a very cloudy day. 
















MRS — SCHOOL 
For Tiny Tots, 1-12 Years. 


1120 Constant Ave., Peekskill, N- Y. 

















The American Schools in the Old World 


“Chateau de Bures 


Par Villennes. Seine et Oise, France 
A Country Boarding School to prepare Boys for 
American Colleges 

Paris American Day School 
37 Rue Boileau, Paris XVI@_ For Boys and Giris under 12 

Both Schoois—Modern and Pro ive Methods 

American and Foreign asters 

Por information address * Box 675, "hace Mass. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 

¢ {Griese ) Knoxville, Ill. 
Is of all de- 
nt. ACCREDITED. a 

12 to 20. Music, Dramatics, 
ete , ete. All athletics. 

> Margaret's” for younger 
girls, 6 to 13 years; motherly 
care. —_ Summer Camp. Half 


Request A Catalog desired of Dept.L 


FABRE SCHOOL 


Boys and Giris 3 to 8 
Work and play in small groups meets individ- 
ual needs and children advance as ability 
permits without skipping or repeating grades. 
Enrollment limited to fifty. Piano, dancing, 
dramatics and art correlated with school sub- 
jects. Classes on terrace out of doors. Catalog: 


BELMONT HOTEL 
3156 Sheridan Road Chicago, IIlinols 


-O- 





























of 
None of a eo Risks 


Kiddies Go Wild Over Flying Fun 


Here’s a plane they can really ride—-no make- 
believe—and it rides like a real plane. Three 
places to sit or stand— plenty of places to holdpn. 


Four Point Suspension—Can’t Tip 
Safe and sturdy. Brilliant red body 4 a“ long. 
Natural wood wings, pilot seat and handle. 


Packed Flat. Set Up in Ten Minutes 
Hang it on the porch, in the attic, basement, 
under a tree, or wherever children play. ‘ 


Keep Youngs asters Home—Off the Street 
‘ou’ll know where they are when 
, they have an Airplane Swing. 


If rt oe can’t supply 
you, we'll send you ‘ 
one on receipt of $3.75 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., Inc. 
940 Front St. Harvard, Illinois 



























I think many of the children here would 
enjoy the magazine, but they cannot read 
English. I am twelve years old and 
Maurice, my brother, is ten. We speak 
English, Spanish and French. We have 
a pony and we take turns in riding him 
every day. I will send you a good picture 
of the three of us soon, as I have a little 
sister, Gloria, five years old. 

I must say good-by now. 


TULIO CASTANEDA B. 
La CEIBA, 
Age 12. Atlantida, Honduras. <= ate easeaeeacaee amen aiecmmegeaiateieene semen 





































































Dear Miss Waldo: 
We live in Guam. Guam is an island out 
eA China and north of Australia. Now we 
a to tell you about Guam. The 
e are called Chamorros. The women 
oun long skirts with a trail that they pin 
up on the side. They have starched net 
waists. The sleeves are very full. Their 
shoes are something like men’s house 
slippers and they don’t wear stockings. 
The men wear clothes like American men, 
only they leave their shirt tails outside. 













JUNIOR 
SPORT SHOP, Inc. 


424 Madison Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
STELLA D. KISOH, President 


Outfitters for Schools, Colleges 
- = and Camps - - 


FLAPPER PANTS, MIDDIES, BLOOMERS, SWEATERS 
Send for Booklet ‘‘O”’ 


A School for Any Child 


We are happy to answer inquiries 
in connection with any educa- 
tional problem. There is no 
charge, of course. 

Use Coupon Below _ 


[-—-- oe a 


For suggestions about a good 
school for yourself or your 
children write to: 


CHILD LIFE Bureau of Education, 
270 Madison Ave., New York City, N.Y. | 





















“Chieftain” 
Model 
Steel Tread 
or Rubber Tires 
Swift as an arrow, smooth-running as a 
birch canoe, strong as an Indian Buck! 
This different and better skate has full 
BALLOON wheels—steel tread or rubber 
tires. Truss construction makes it the 
strongest skate made. Concealed spring 
action (instead of old age-hardening rub- 
ber cushions) give flexibility never before 
attained. GUARANTEE—to replace 
four wheels for every single wheel that 
splits in service. Ask your dealer or 

write us. 











































The Chamorro people have a kind of 
animal that they have to pull their carts. 


Chieftain, rubber’ tire, $3.50 pair 
Chieftain, regular, $2.25 pair 
Junior Model, $1.75 pair 
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SM ecnicesbisicniiicuhcemnticgs | | Its name is carabao, but it is sometimes Add 100 to above Drices and our 

| Addeess called a water buffalo, for it likes to bathe Sooke con't 
TUTTI TE TTT TTT TET TL Te Tere in mud puddles. The days are very hot supply you. 

| Bi sid hacienda dah in Guam, but the nights are cool. 

| My father is a Navy chaplain, and we 
POORER HEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EE EEE EEEES have to stay out here two years. When we 

b  Apprahiigins WWNIBR Hc: < ¢5:sc'sa deavanesasseeeneas | ~ our magazine it is three months old 

Special f Coll , Gaishing: mili and sometimes we get two or three in one 

totes achaal, star leewsier davenstng, mane Seeiguing: | | mail. We have lots of nice books and KoKoMo STAMPED METAL CO. 

| fine or commercial art, dancing, secretarial, etc. magazines, but we like “‘Child Life” best. KOKOMO INDIANA 

| coccttseteteeesteeeteeeeeeeeseeetereeereeeees Yours truly, 

L Pe meme meres e eres eee esses esesseessseseseses ALICE, HELEN and MARY HALL, 





li cee eas alc chad oasis as Ages 9, 7 and 6. Guam, M. I. 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 

My sister and I have planted a little 
garden in one corner of my mother’s | 
garden. The little plants are just coming 
up now, in December, so it will be quite 
a long time before we have any flowers. 

I like to cook, but so many times the 
things to make call for things that are 
unheard of here. I like to make what I 
can by “Child Life” recipes, when I can, 
because they are so easy. 

I like to take birds’ nests, ster the birds 
are finished with them, and keep them. I | 
found a humming; bird’s nest once with two | 
little eggs in it. It was made of soft brown 
fibers, but I don’t know where the mother | 
and father bird. got them from. They 
were woven in very nicely and it must 
have taken them an awfully long time to 
weave so many little hairs together. 

I would like to get some letters from other 
children if they would like to write to me. 


Lovingly, 
ADA CLARKE, 


Hacienda Cartavio, 
Trujillo, Peru, S. A. 


Age 10. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

One day I was playing tag with my maid 
around the decks of the steamer, when all 
of a sudden we were startled by a shrill 
whistle blown by the second officer, and 
then four short and one long whistle from 
the ship’s horn! We ran to see what was 
the trouble and there, heading full speed for 
us, was an enormous Italian passenger 
steamer filled with people waving and 
shouting to our steamer. It came so close 
that I was afraid it was going to bump 
into us, but it suddenly changed its course 
and we both went on. 





I went home to America to visit my 
grandfather last summer. On this trip 
I saw four whales, some flying fish, and on 


| boys.” 
| an autographed copy of “‘Cougars 
| and Cowboys,” 


CHILD LIFE 









SECOND WILD 
ANIMAL CONTEST 


E KNOW that every one of 

you boys and girls will want 
to enter the second Wild Animal 
Contest which David Newell, the 
well-known artist-naturalist, is con- 
ducting for the readers of CHILD 
LIFE and which began in the 
August issue. For the first prize 


| there will be a Vest Pocket Hawk- 


Eye Camera (made by Eastman 
Kodak Company) and an auto- 
graphed copy of Mr. Newell’s inter- 
esting book, “‘Cougars and Cow- 
The second prize will be 


with a cartoon of 
the winner’s favorite animal on 
the flyleaf. In addition, there will 
be honorable mention in the maga- 
zine for the next best contest papers 

Turn to page 549, and you will 
find a picture and a story about 
““Opossum.””” In the August issue 


| there was a story and picture of 


the trip back we saw huge schools of | 


porpoise. 


I love my magazine very much, because | 


I get so lonesome for America, going around 
the world with Mother and Daddy. This 
is my own typewriter my grandfather 


gave me. I love to use it. 
Your little friend, 
ELEANOR SMITH, 
Age 9. Hamburg, Germany. 





ROBERT, HOWARD AND BONZO 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


We live in the Bangkok Christian College 
in the capital of Siam. have a dog 
named Bonzo. Heisa very nicedog. We 
have one cat and one kitten. The kitten 
is very playful. Please write tome. I like 
to know the readers of “‘Child Life.”” This 
is a picture of my brother and me. I am 
ten years old and my brother is eight. 


Your readers, 
ROBERT and HOWARD PALMER, 
1523 Pramuan 
Bangkok, Siam. 
Bangkok Christian College 


| and occasionally a question will be | 


“Grey Fox,’’ and in each issue for 
the four months after this, you will 
find a picture of an animal enjoy- 
ing one of its favorite foods and 
a story about the animal. There 
will be other foods mentioned, too, 


asked. Each time, when you re- 
ceive your magazine, make a list 


of the foods eaten by the animal | 


whose picture you see. Also answer 
any questions that you find in the 








September, 1928 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

A friend of mine gets ‘‘Child Life” and 
passes it on to me, and I like it very much. 
I am sending you a snapshot of my three 
little brothers and me taken in the Arab 
costume. We live in the American Colony 
in Jerusalem. We don’t live on a farm, but 
we have our own cows, pigs, chickens, 
horses, turkeys and one donkey named 
ee r. We go on picnics to the Dead 

a julien Jaffa and so forth. 
Your loving friend, 


DOROTHY BERTHA YANTISS 
Age 9. 





DOROTHY BERTHA YANTISS 


MY TRIP TO JERICHO 


‘ After Christmas, during our holidays, we 
went to Jericho. It was lovely, and very 
nice and warm. We could have lunch 
under the trees in the beautiful garden we 
livedin. It isso warm down there, because 
it is almost 1300 feet below sea level. On 
Sunday Father took us to the Jordan. We 


| went for a boat row up the river, and saw 


the place where the earthquake shook a 
piece of the bank into the water. It had 
trees growing on it, and had formed an 


| island. Then we went to the Dead Sea, 





text, and if you know of any food | 
that one of these animals likes, and | 
that you don’t find listed, be sure 


to put it on your list. 

When the contest is concluded, 
send these lists, together with a 
letter of not over two hundred 
words about your favorite animal, 
to David Newell, care CHILD 
LIFE, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, before January 12, 1929. 
The prizes will. be awarded for the 
best lists, answers and letters. You 


| do not have to buy CHILD LIFE 
in order to enter the contest. Copies | 


be read at our office or at 
nearly all public libraries. 


may 





and saw the place where they make salt. 
It is fun bathing there. It is so full of 
minerals that you can’t sink. You can go 
out as far as you like, and your head will 
stay above the water all the time. My 
friend told me that they were playing 
“Follow My Leader’ and many other games 
way out in the water. 


Your loving Child Life reader, 


DOROTHY BERTHA YANTISS, 

Care The American Colony, 
P. O. Box. 19 

Jerusalem, Palestine 


Dear Child Life: 

I live in the town of Kodiak. It was 
settled by the Russians in 1792 and is the 
oldest town in Alaska. There are about 
five hundred people living here now. 

The industry here is fishing, although 
there are great possibilities for cattle and 
sheep raising, because of the good grazing 
grounds and the mild climate. This is an 
island about a hundred miles long and 
twenty miles wide. Kodiak is noted for 
its bears. We are supposed to have the 
biggest brown bears in the world. Some 
of the biggest measure, from tip to toe, 
fifteen to sixteen feet long, and it is not 
an uncommon thing to see a bear thai !s 
twelve feet long. 

ANN BOYER, 
Kodiak, Alask 











BOOK-EL 


Nancy Davenport 
By Frances Margaret Fox 
From Virginia to Mackinac, 
by wagon, horse-back, and 
canoe, thru the wild frontier 
country of 1812; captured 
and held prisoner by the 
Indians—these are but a few 
of the adventures of golden- 
haired Nancy Davenport. 

lllustrated. $1.25. 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


The Raggedy Animal 


By Sherman Ripley 
Pictures by Harrison Cady 
Here are the most whimsically 
nonsensical jingles and pic- 
tures of the most comical lot 
of little creatures you ever 
saw. No one but Harrison 
Cady could ever imagine such 
a folk, much less draw them. 
$1.50 





The Real Story Book of 
Old Time Tales 
By Wallace Wadsworth 

These twenty old time stories 
are real not only because they 
have come down from gen- 
eration to generation, but also 
because this beautiful retell- 
ing and illustration of them 
make them live anew. Over 
a hundred pictures in colors. 

$2.00 





And here are eight more 

books of the same kind, size 

and price: 

On the Road to Make-Believe 

Aesop for Children 

Illustrated Bible Story Book 
(New Testament) 

Illustrated Bible Story Book 
(Old Testament) 

Rimskittle’s Book 

Once Upon a Time 

The Peter Patter Book 

The Real Mother Goose 
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The Raggedy Animals Rescue 
Nancy Davenport 


OOK-ELF was scuffing through the 
leaves in the forest wondering how 
you children liked THE ENCHANTED 
PEACOCK and RIMSKITTLE’S BOOK, 
when he heard shouts and dancing feet 


just beyond the bushes. Parting the 
branches, he peeked through and saw a 
group of clien prancing around a 
colonial lassie who was trying to pro- 
tect her curls from their tomahawks. 
“Oh, don’t cut off her beautiful golden 
hair,’’ cried Book-Elf. 


Just then he saw a fat little rabbit 
dash into the clearing and nip the heels 
of one of the Indians. Then a crow 
pecked another, and by the time a rac- 
coon had chased a few and a porcupine 
had backed into others, the Indians had 
all scuttled away. 


The little maid saw the Elf and said, 
‘I know you are Book-Elf. I’m NANCY 
DAVENPORT and I live in a book. 
It’s named after me,’’ she added mod- 
estly. ‘“These are my friends who live 
in the RAGGEDY ANIMAL BOOK. 
I was captured by the Indians and that 
is how I happen to know all these jolly 
folk. Let’s sit here on this log and I 
will introduce them to you. 


“This is Raggedy Rabbit ‘so neat, with 
cute little whiskers and fortunate feet.’ 
That’s in his book, you know. And 
here is Raggedy Coon, who wears black 
rings because he once turned highway- 


man. Up in the tree is Raggedy Crow, 
who is always fooled by the Scarecrow. 
Beside him is Raggedy Owl who is 
wise because he never utters a word. 
Quite different is Bluejay here, our mag- 
nificent scamp. And last is ieee 
Porcupine who has the most efficient 
quills. They are all good friends of 
mine and I know the children will love 
them too when they read their RAG- 
GEDY ANIMAL BOOK. [I also like 
my book. It has colonial history in it 
and is very interesting.” 


‘I'm very glad to meet you and your 
Raggedy Animals,”’ said Book-Elf, *‘and 
I am going to tell the children all about 
you. Can't we play in the forest awhile 
with all the Raggedy Animals?’” And 
off they all went for a frolic! 


(To be continued) 


Book-Elf, Rand M©Nally’s Bookshelf Dept. M-21 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago 


Dear Book-Elf: 


O) I want to know more about the people and animals 

in Storyland. Please send me postpaid a copy of your 
booklet, ‘‘Books for Boys ao) Gurls and Guide for 
Selection."* 

Help me to select books for the boys and girls whose 
names and ages I am sending herewith. 
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Baby Ruth is one candy your ° ‘ 


children may safely eat — 
endorsed for purity by all 
these leading food authori- 
ties—your own Child Life, 
Good Housekeeping, Delin- 
eator, and dietitians every- 
where. Baby Ruth is deli- 
cious and wholesome, too. 
Recognize it by the sanitary 
red-and-white wrapper, 5c 


For lunch at noon or after school 
A Baby Ruth is now the rule— 


A special treat for being good 
And doing all the things we should. 


It’s full of things we love to eat, 
Chocolate, nuts and milk so sweet— 

Foods that mother says we need— 
Which makes our luncheon fun indeed. 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY, CHICAGO 


OTTO Y. SCHNERING, President 


BABY RUTH IS SOLD BY OVER A MILLION CANDY 


Tremendous sales assure its freshness everywhere 


©C.C. Co., 1928 
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What Is Baby Ruth Made Of— 

The freshest of milk, pure 
sugar from cane, 

Peanuts from Texas, Virginia 
and Spain 

Roasted and toasted, cleaned 
and culled thrice, 

Delicious with chocolate . . - 
and everything nice 

THAT’S WHAT 
BABY RUTH IS MADE OF 


DEALERS 





